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PREFACE 


In most of the quotations from Burmese books 
containing the life of the Buddha I am indebted, 
if not for the exact words, yet for the sense, to 
Bishop Bigandct’s translation. 

I do not think I am indebted to anyone else. 1 
have, indeed, purposely avoided quoting from any 
other book and using material collected by anyone 
else. 

The story of Ma Pa Da has appeared often 
before, but my version is taken entirely from the 
Burmese song. It is, as I have said, known to 
nearly every Burman. 
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THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE 


CHAPTER I 


LIVING BELIEFS 

* The observance of llic law alone entitles to the right of belonging 
to my religion.’ — Sayint^of the Buddha. 


For the first few years of my stay in Burma my 
life was so full of excitement that I had little care 
or time for any thought but of to-day. There was, 
first of all, my few months in Upper Burma in the 
King’s time before the war, months which were full 
of danger and the exhilaration of danger, when all 
the surroundings were too new and too curious to 
leave leisure for examination beneath the surface. 
Then came the flight from Upper Burma at the 
time of the war, and then the war itself. And this 
war lasted four years. Not four years of fighting 
in Burma proper, for most of the Irrawaddy valley 
was peaceful enough by the end of 1889; but as 
the central parts quieted down, I was sent to the 
frontier, first on the North and then on the East by 
3 S B 
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acts of theirs and customs, which I had seen and 
noted, but of which I did not know the reason. 
We all know how hard it is to see into the heart 
even of our own people, those of our flesh and 
blood who arc with us always, and whose ways are 
our ways, and whose thoughts are akin to ours. 
And if this be so with them, it is ten thousand 
times harder with those whose ways are not our 
ways, and from whose thoughts we must be far 
apart. It is true that there are no dark places in 
the lives of the Burmese as there are in the lives of 
other Orientals. All is open to the light of day 
in their homes and in their religion, and their 
women arc the freest in the world. Yet the 
barriers of a strange tongue and a strange religion, 
and of ways caused by another climate than ours, 
is so great that, even to those of us who have every 
wish and every opportunity to understand, it seems 
sometimes as if we should never know their hearts. 
It seems as if we should never learn more of them 
than just the outside — that curiously varied outside 
which is so deceptive, and which is so apt to prevent 
our understanding that they are men just as we are 
and not strange creations from some far-away planet. 

So when I settled down and sought to know 
more of the meaning of what I had seen, I thought 
that first of all I must learn somewhat of their 
religion, of that mainspring of many actions, which 
seemed sometimes admirable, sometimes the reverse, 
and nearly always foreign to my ideas. It is true 
that I knew they were Buddhists, that I recognised 
the yellow-robed monks as followers of t; rd of 
Gaudama the Buddha, and that I hac 
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seemed to me a mystery such as I could not 
understand. But when I went to the people, I 
found that it was simple enough to them ; for 
I found that they remembered their former lives 
often, that children, young children, could tell who 
they were before they died, and remember details 
of that former existence. As they grew older the 
remembrance grew fainter and fainter, and at length 
almost died away. But in many children it was 
quite fresh, and was believed in beyond possibility 
of a doubt by all the people. So I saw that the 
teachings of their sacred books and the thoughts 
of the people were not at one in this matter. 

Again, I read that there was no God. Nats 
there were, spirits of great power like angels, and 
there was the Buddha (the just man made perfect), 
who had worked out for all men the way to reach 
surcease from evil ; but of God I saw nothing. 
And because the Buddha had reached heaven 
(Nirvana), it would be useless to pray to him. 
For, having entered into his perfect rest, he could 
not be disturbed by the sharp cry of those suffering 
below ; and if he heard, still he could not help ; 
for each man must through pain and sorrow work 
out for himself his own salvation. So all prayer 
is futile. 

And then I remembered I had seen the young 
mother going to the pagoda on the hilltop with 
a little offering of a few roses or an orchid spray, 
and pouring out her soul in passionate supplication 
to Someone — Someone unknown to her sacred 
books — that her firstborn might recover of his 
fever, and be to her once more the . sureless 
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1 saw how he would be sent to the Bible as the 
source of our religion, how he would be told to study 
that if he would know what wo believed and what 
we did not — what it was th'at gave colour to our 
lives. I followed him in imagination as he took the 
Bible and studied it, and then went forth and watched 
our acts, and I could see him puzzled, as I was now 
puzzled when I studied his people. 

I thought of him reading the New Testament, 
and how he would come to these verses : 

‘27. But I say unto you which hear. Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you, 

* 28. Bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you. 

* 29. And unto him that smiteth thee on the one 
check, offer also the other ; and him that taketh 
away thy cloke, forbid him not to take thy coat 
also. 

* 30. Give to every man that asketh of thee ; 
and of him that taketh away thy goods ask them 
not again,’ 

He would read them again and again, these 
wonderful verses, that he was told the people and 
Church believed, and then he would go forth to 
observe the result of this belief. And what would 
he see ? He would see this : A nation proud and 
revengeful, glorying in her victories, always at war, 
a conqueror of other peoples, a mighty hater of her 
enemies. He would find that in the public life of 
the nation with other nations there was no thought 
of this command. He would find, too, in her inner 
life, that the man who took a cloak.- '.not forgiven, 
but was terribly punished — he v •, h ’’ . be, • ■ msed. 
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Whence, then, come their acts ? for their acts seem 
to show that they hold riches to be a good thing. 
What is to be accepted as their belief: the Book 
they say they believe, which condemns riches, or 
their acts, by which they show that they hold that 
wealth is a good thing — ay, and if used accord- 
ing to their ideas of right, a very good thing 
indeed ? 

So, it seemed to me, would a Burman be puzzled 
if he came to us to find ‘out our belief ; and as 
the Burman’s difficulty in England was, mutatis 
jiiutamiis, mine in Burma, I set to work to think 
the matter out. How were the beliefs of a people 
to be known, and why should there be such diffi- 
culties in the way ? If I could understand how it 
was with us, it might help me to know how it was 
with them. 

I have thought that the difficulty arises from the 
fact that there are two ways of seeing a religion 
— from within and from without — and that these 
are as different as can possibly be. It is because 
we forget there are the two standpoints that we fall 
into error. 

In every religion, to the believers in it, the crown 
and glory of their creed is that it is a revelation of 
truth, a lifting of the veil, behind which every man 
born into this mystery desires to look. 

They are sure, these believers, that they have the 
truth, that they alone have the truth, and that it 
has come direct from where alone truth can live. 
They believe that in their religion alone lies safety 
for man from the troubles of this world and from 
the terrors and threats of the next, and that those 
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and the badge whereby others of the same faith have 
known their fellows. 

It has never been possible for any religion to 
make the acts and deeds of its followers the test of 
their belief. And for these reasons : that it is a 
test no one could apply, and that if anyone were to 
attempt to apply it, there would soon be no Church 
at all. For to no one is it given to be able to 
observe in their entirety all the precepts of their 
prophet, whoever that prophet may be. All must 
fail, some more and some less, but generally more, 
and thus all would fall from the faith at some time 
or another, and there would be no Church left. And 
so another test has been made necessary. If from 
his weakness a man cannot keep these precepts, 
yet he can declare his belief in and his desire to 
keep them, and here is a test that can be applied. 
Certain rites have been instituted, and it has been 
laid down that those who by their submission to 
these rites show their belief in the truth and their 
desire to follow that truth as far as in them lies, 
shall be called the followers of the faith. And so 
in time it has come about that these ceremonial 
rites have been held to be the true and only sign of 
the believer, and the fact that they were but to be 
the earnest of the beginning and living of a new life 
has become less and less remembered, till it has 
faded into nothingness. And so, instead of the life 
being the main thing, and being absolutely necessary 
to give value and emphasis to the belief, it has come 
to pass that it is the belief, and the acceptance of 
the belief, that has been held to hallow the life and 
excuse and palliate its errors. 
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for ever. A teaching that has been but a teaching 
or theory, a vain breath of mental assent, has seemed 
to me of no value at all. The guiding principles of 
their lives, whether in accordance with the teaching 
of Buddhism or not, these only have seemed to me 
worthy of inquiry or understanding. What I have 
desired to know is not their minds, but their souls. 
And as this test of mine has obliged me to omit 
much that will be found among the dogmas of 
Buddhism, so it has led me to accept many things 
that have no place there at all. For I have thought 
that what stirs the heart of man is his religion, 
whether he calls it religion or not. That which 
makes the heart beat and the breath come quicker, 
love and hate, and joy and sorrow — that has been to 
me as worthy of record as his thoughts of a future 
life. The thoughts that come into the mind of the 
ploughman while he leads his teams afield in the 
golden glory of the dawn ; the dreams that swell and 
move in the heart of the woman when she knows the 
great mystery of a new life ; whither the dying man’s 
hopes and fears are led — these have seemed to me 
the religion of the people as well as doctrines of the 
unknown. For are not these, too, of the very soul 
of the people ? 
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they have not said. For they have written of him 
as they have learned from books, whereas I want to 
write of him as I have learned from men. Their 
knowledge has been taken from the 'records of the 
dead past, whereas mine is from the actualities of the 
living present. 

I do not moan that the Buddha of the sacred 
books and the Buddha of the Burman’s belief are 
different persons. They are the same. But as I 
found it with their faith, so I find it with the life 
of their teacher. The Burmese regard the life of 
the Buddha from quite a different standpoint to 
that of an outsider, and so it has to them quite a 
different value, quite a different meaning, to that 
which it has to the student of history. For to 
the writer who studies the life of the Buddha with 
a view merely to learn what that life was, and to 
criticise it, everything is very different to what it 
is to the Buddhist who studies that life because he 
loves it and admires it, and because he desires to 
follow it. To the former the whole detail of every 
portion of the life of the Buddha, every word of his 
teaching, every act of his ministry, is sought out 
and compared and considered. Legend is compared 
with legend, and tradition with tradition, that out of 
many authorities some clue to the actual fact may 
be found. But to the Buddhist the important parts 
in the great teacher’s life are those acts, those 
words, that appeal directly to him, that stand out 
bravely, lit with the light of his own experiences 
and feelings, that assist him in living his own life. 
His Buddha is the Buddha he understands, and 
who understood and sympathized with such as him. 
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ago, and your heart is filled with sorrow when you 
remember that he is dead, that he is entered into' 
his peace. 

I do not hope that I can convey much of this in 
my writing. I always feel the hopelessness of trying 
to put on paper the great thoughts, the intense 
feeling, of which Buddhism is so full. But still I 
can, perhaps, give something of this life as I have 
heard it, make it a little more living than it has been 
to us, catch some little of that spirit of sympathy 
that it holds for all the world. 

Around the life of the Buddha has gathered much 
myth, like dust upon an ancient statue, like shadows 
upon the mountains far away, blurring detail here 
and there, and hiding the beauty. There are all 
sorts of stories of the great portents that foretold 
his coming : how the sun and the stars knew, and 
how the wise men prophesied. Marvels attended 
his birth, and miracles followed him in life and in 
death. And the appearance of the miraculous has 
even been heightened by the style of the chroniclers 
in telling us of his mental conflicts : by the personi- 
fication of evil in the spirit man, and of desire in his 
three beautiful daughters. 

All the teacher’s thoughts, all his struggles, are 
materialized into forms, that they may be more 
readily brought home to the reader, that they may 
be more clearly realized by a primitive people as 
actual conflicts. 

Therefore at first sight it seems that of all creeds 
none is so full of miracle, so teeming with the 
supernatural, as Buddhism, which is, indeed, the very 
reverse of the truth. For to the supernatural 
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the movement of the stars, in the falling of a stone, 
in the stir of the great waters, so this Newton of 
the spiritual world sought for the secrets of life and 
death, looking deep into the heart of man, marking 
its toil, its suffering, its little joys with a soul attuned 
to catch every quiver of the life of the world. And 
as to Newton truth did not come spontaneously, 
did not reveal itself to him at his first call, but had 
to be sought with toil and weariness, till at last he 
reached it where it hid in the heart of all things, so 
it was with the prince. He was not born with the 
knowledge in him, but had to seek it as every other 
man has done. He made mistakes as other men 
do. He wasted time and labour following wrong 
roads, demonstrating to himself the foolishness of 
many thoughts. But, never discouraged, he sought 
on till he found, and what he found he gave as a 
heritage to all men for ever, that the way might be 
easier for them than it had been for him. 

Nothing is more clear than this : that to the 
Buddhist his teacher was but a man like himself, 
erring and weak, who made himself perfect, and 
that even as his teacher has done, so, too, may he 
if he do but observe the everlasting laws of life 
which the Buddha has shown to the world. These 
laws are as immutable as Newton’s laws, and come, 
like his, from beyond our ken. 

And this, too, is another point wherein the parallel 
with Newton will help us : that just as when New- 
ton discovered gravitation he was obliged to stop, 
for his knowledge of that did not lead him at once 
to the knowledge of the infinite, so when he had 
attained the laws of righteousness, Gaudama the 
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than to call the Buddha a philosopher and Buddhism 
a philosophy. Whatever he was, he was no philo- 
sopher. Although he knew not any god, although 
he rested his claims to be heard upon the fact that 
his teachings were clear and understandable, that 
you were not required to believe, but only to open 
your eyes and see, and ‘ his delight was in the con- 
templation of unclouded truth,’ yet he was far from 
a philosopher. His was not an appeal to our reason, 
to our power of putting two and two together and 
making five of them ; his teachings were no curious 
designs woven with words, the counters of his 
thought. He appealed to the heart, not to the 
brain ; to our feelings, not to our power of arranging 
these feelings. He drew men to him by love and 
reverence, and held them so for ever. Love and 
charity and compassion, endless compassion, are the 
foundations of his teachings ; and his followers 
believe in him because they have seen in him the 
just man made perfect, and because he has shown to 
them the way in which all men may become even 
as he is. 

He was a prince in a little kingdom in the North- 
east of India, the son of King Thudoodana and his 
wife Maya. He was strong, we are told, and hand- 
some, famous in athletic exercises, and his father 
looked forward to the time when he should be grown 
a great man, and a leader of armies. His father’s 
ambition for him was that he should be a great 
conqueror, that he should lead his troops against the 
neighbouring kings and overcome them, and in time 
make for himself a wide-stretching empire. India 
was in those days, as in many later ones, split up 
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with many deaths ; and each death ends one period 
but to allow another to begin, to give us a new 
chance of working up and gaining heaven. 

He was taught that this ladder is very high, that 
its top is very far away, above us, out of our sight, 
and that perfection and happiness lie up there, and 
that we must strive to reach them. The greatest 
man, even the greatest king, was farther below per- 
fection than an animal was below him. We are 
very near the beasts, but very far from heaven. 
So he was taught to remember that even as a very 
great prince he was but a weak and erring soul, 
and that unless he lived well and did honest deeds 
and was a true man, instead of rising he might fall. 

This teaching appealed to the prince far more 
than all the urging of his father and of the courtiers 
that he should strive to become a great conqueror. 
It entered into his very soul, and his continual 
thought was how he was to be a better man, how 
he was to use this life of his so that he should gain 
and not lose, and where he was to find happiness. 

All the pomp and glory of the palace, all its 
lu.xury and ease, appealed to him very little. Even 
in his early youth he found but little pleasure in it, 
and he listened more to those who spoke of holiness 
than to those who spoke of war. He desired, we 
are told, to become a hermit, to cast off from him 
his state and dignity, and to put on the yellow 
garments of a mendicant, and beg his bread wander- 
ing up and down upon the world, seeking for peace. 

This disposition of the prince grieved his parents 
very much. That their son, who was so full of 
promise, so brave and so strong, so wise and so 
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• 

that he had and go out into the world looking for 
peace. Despite all the efforts of the king his father, 
despite the guards and his young men companions, 
despite the beauty of the dancing-girls, the mysteries 
of life came home to him, and he was afraid. It is 
a beautiful story told in quaint imagery how it was 
that the knowledge of sickness and of death came 
to him, a horror stalking amid the . glories of his 
garden. He learnt, and he understood, that he too 
would grow old, would fall sick, would die. And 
beyond death? There was the fear, and no one 
could allay it. Daily he grew more and more dis- 
contented with his life in the palace, more and more 
averse to the pleasures that were around him. 
Deeper and deeper he saw through the laughing 
surface to the depths that lay beneath. Silently 
all these thoughts ripened in his mind, till at last 
the change came. We are told that the end came 
suddenly, the resolve was taken in a moment. The 
lake fills and fills until at length it overflows, and 
in a night the dam is broken, and the pent-up 
waters are leaping far towards the sea. 

As the prince returned from his last drive in his 
garden with resolve firmly established in his heart, 
there came to him the news that his wife had 
borne to him a son. Wife and child, his cup of 
desire was now full. But his resolve was unshaken. 
‘ See, here is another tie, alas 1 a new and stronger 
tie that I must break,’ he said ; but he never 
wavered. 

That night the prince left the palace. Silently 
in the dead of night he left all the luxury about 
him, and went out secretly with only his faithful 
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And when I said that Yathodaya was also religious 
and had helped him in his thoughts, and that surely 
she would not have stopped him, the monk shook 
his head. 

‘Women arc not like that,’ he said. 

And a woman said to me once : ‘ Surely she was 
very much to be pitied because her husband went 
away from her and her baby. Do you think that 
when she talked religion with her husband she ever 
thought that it would cause him to leave her and go 
awaj'" for ever? If she had thought that, she would 
never have done as she did. A woman would never 
help anything to sever her husband from her, not 
even religion. And when after ten years a baby 
had come to her ! Surely she was very much to be 
pitied.’ This woman made me understand that the 
highest religion of a woman is the true love of her 
husband, of her children ; and what is it to her if 
she gain the whole world, but lose that which she 
would have? 

All the story of Yathodaya and her dealings with 
her husband is full of the deepest pathos, full of 
passionate protest against her loss, even in order 
that her husband and all .the world should gain. 
She would have held him, if she could, against the 
world, and deemed that she did well. And so, 
though it is probable that it was a great deal owing 
to Yathodaya’s help, to her sympathy, to her support 
in all his difficulties, that Gaudama came to his 
final resolve to leave the world and seek for the 
truth, yet she acted unwittingly of what would be 
the end. 

‘ She did not know,’ said the woman. ‘ She 
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CHAPTER III 


HE WHO FOUND THE LIGHT — II 

‘ I Ic who never spake but good and wise words, ho who was the 
light of the world, hxs found too soon the Peace .’ — Lament on the 
death of the Buddha, 

The prince rode forth into the night, and as he 
went, even in the first flush of his resolve, tempta- 
tion came to him. As the night closed behind he 
remembered all he was leaving : he remembered his 
father and his mother ; his heart was full of his wife 
and child. 

‘ Return ! ’ said the devil to him. ‘ What seek 
you here? Return, and be a good son, a good 
husband, a good father. Remember all that you are 
leaving to pursue vain thoughts. You are a great 
man — you might be a great king, as your father 
wishes — a mighty conqueror of nations. The night 
is very dark, and the world before you is very 
empty.’ 

And the prince’s heart was full of bitterness at 
the thought of those he loved, of all that he was 
losing. Yet he never wavered. He would not even 
turn to look his last on the great white city lying in 
a silver dream behind him. He set his face upon 

31 
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The first time he collected this strange meal and 
attempted to eat, his very soul rose against the dis- 
tastefulness of the mess. He who had been a prince, 
and accustomed to the very best of everything, could 
not at first bring himself to eat such fare, and the 
struggle was bitter. But in the end here, too, he 
conquered. ‘ Was I not aware,’ he said, with bitter 
indignation at his weakness, ‘that when I became a 
recluse I must eat such food as this ? Now is the 
time to trample upon the appetite of nature.’ He 
took up his bowl, and ate with a good appetite, and 
the fight had never to be fought again. 

So in the fashion of those days he became a 
seeker after truth. Men, then, when they desired 
to find holiness, to seek for that which is better than 
the things of this world, had to begin their search 
by an utter repudiation of all that which the world 
holds good. The rich and worldly wore handsome 
garments, they would wear rags ; those of the world 
were careful of their personal appearance, they would 
despise it ; those of the world were cleanly, the 
hermits were filthy ; those of the world were decent, 
and had a care for outward observances, and so 
hermits had no care for either decency or modesty. 
The world was evil, surely, and therefore all that the 
world held good was surely evil too. Wisdom was 
to be sought in the very opposites of the conventions 
of men. 

The prince took on him their garments, and went 
to them to learn from all that which they had learnt. 
He went to all the wisest hermits of the land, to 
those renowned for their wisdom and holiness ; and 
this is what they taught him, this is all the light they 

D 
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was a greater wisdom than mere contempt of wealth 
and comfort, surely a greater happiness than could 
be found in self-torture and hysteria. And so, as he 
could find no one to teach him, he went out into the 
forest to look for truth there. In the great forests 
where no one comes, where the deer feed and the 
tiger creeps, he would seek what man could not give 
him. They would know, those great trees that had 
seen a thousand rains, and outlived thirty genera- 
tions of men ; they would know, those streams that 
flashed from the far snow summits ; surely the forest 
and the hills, the dawn and the night, would have 
something to toll him of the secrets of the world. 
Nature can never lie, and here, far away from the 
homes of men, he would learn that knowledge that 
men could not give him. With a body purified 
by abstinence, with a heart attuned by solitude, he 
would listen as the winds talked to the mountains 
in the dawn, and understand the beckoning of the 
stars. And so, as many others did then and after- 
wards, he left mankind and went to Nature for 
help. For six years he lived so in the fastnesses 
of the hills. 

We arc told but very little of those six years, 
only that he was often very lonely, often very sad 
with the remembrance of all whom he had left. 

‘ Think not,’ he said many years later to a favourite 
disciple — ‘think not that I, though the Buddha, 
have not felt all this even as any other of you. Was 
I not alone when I was seeking for wisdom in the 
wilderness ? And yet what could I have gained by 
wailing and lamentation either for myself or for 
others ? Would it have brought to me any solace 
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All that he had done was in vain, and he must 
try again, must seek out some new way, if he were 
ever to find that which he sought. 

He rose from where he lay, and took his bowl in 
his hands and went to the nearest village, and ate 
heartily and drank, and his strength came back to 
him, and the beauty he had lost returned. 

And then came the final blow : his disciples left 
him in scorn. 

* Behold,’ they said to each other, ‘ he has lived 
through six years of mortification and suffering in 
vain. See, now, ho goes forth and eats food, and 
assuredly he who does this will never attain wisdom. 
Our master’s search is not after wisdom, but worldly 
things ; wo must look elsewhere for the guidance 
that we seek’ 

They departed, leaving him to bear his disap- 
pointment alone, and they went into the solitude far 
away, to continue in their own way and pursue their 
search after their own method. He who was to be 
the Buddha had failed, and was alone. 

To the followers of the Buddha, to those of our 
brothers who are trying to follow his teachings and 
emulate his example to attain a like reward, can 
there be any greater help than this : amid the failure 
and despair of our own lives to remember that the 
teacher failed, even as we are doing ? If we find 
the way dark and weary, if our footsteps fail, if we 
wander in wrong paths, did not he do the same? 
And if we find we have to bear sufferings alone, 
so had he ; if we find no one who can comfort us, 
neither did he ; as we know in our hearts that we 
stand alone, to fight with our own hands, so did he. 
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give her little offerings to the spirit of the great’ fig- 
tree, saw him, and took him for the spirit, so 
beautiful was his face as he rose. 

There are spirits in all the great trees, in all the 
rivers, in all the hills — very beautiful, very peaceful, 
loving calm and rest.' ’ 

The woman thought he was the spirit conie down 
to accept her offering, and she gave it to' him — the 
cup of curdled milk — in fear and trembling, and he 
took it. The woman went away again full of hope 
and jo}'', and the prince remained in the grove. He 
lived there for forty-nine days, we are told, under the 
great fig-tree by the river. And the fig-tree has 
become sacred for ever because he sat there and 
because there he found .the truth. Wo are told of it 
all in wonderful trope and imagery — of his last fight 
over sin, and of his victory. 

There the truth came to him at last out of his own 
heart. He had sought for it in men and in Nature, 
and found it not, and, lo ! it was in his own heart. 

When his eyes were cleared of imaginings, and 
his body purified by temperance, then at last he saw, 
down in his own soul, what he had sought the world 
over for. Every man carries it there. It is never 
dead, but lives with our life, this light that we seek. 
We darken it, and turn our faces from it to follow 
strange lights, to pursue vague glimmers in the dark, 
and there, all the time, is the light in each man’s 
own heart. Darkened it may be, crusted over with 
our ignorance and sin, but never dead, never dim, 
always burning brightly for us when we care to 
seek for it. 

The truth for each man is in his own soul. And 
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‘ When I shall have left life and am no more seen 
by you, do not believe that I am no longer with you. 
You have the laws that I have found, you have my 
teachings still, and in them I shall be ever beside 
you. Do not, therefore, think that I have left you 
alone for ever.’ 

And before he died ; 

‘ Remember,’ he said, * that life and death are one. 
Never forget this. For this purpose have I gathered 
you together ; for life and death are one.’ 

And so ‘ the great and glorious teacher,’ he who 
never spoke but good and wise words, he who has 
been the light of the world, entered into the Peace. 
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]\Icn arc not born by chance wise or foolish, 
righteous or wicked, strong or feeble. A man’s 
condition in life is the absolute result of an eternal 
law that as a man sows so shall he reap ; that as he 
reaps so has he sown. 

Therefore, if you find a man’s desires naturally 
given towards evil, it is because he has in his past 
lives educated himself to evil. And if he is righteous 
and charitable, long-suffering and full of sympathy, 
it is because in his past existence he has cultivated 
these virtues ; he has followed goodness, and it has 
become a habit of his soul. 

Thus is every man his own maker. He has no 
one to blame for his imperfections but himself, no 
one to thank for his virtues but himself. Within 
the unchangeable laws of righteousness each man is 
absolutely the creator of himself and of his own 
destiny. It has lain, and it lies, within each man’s 
power to determine what manner of man he shall 
be. Nay, it not only lies within his power to do so, 
but a man mttst actually mould himself. There is 
no other way in which he can develop. 

Every man has had an equal chance. If matters 
are somewhat unequal now, there is no one to blame 
but himself. It is within his power to retrieve it, 
not perhaps in this short life, but in the next, 
maybe, or the next. 

Man is not made perfect all of a sudden, but 
takes time to grow, like all valuable things. You 
might as well expect to raise a teak-tree in your 
garden in a night as to make a righteous man in 
a day. And thus not only is a man the sum of 
his passions, his acts and his thoughts, in past time, 
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from the wickedness and unhappiness of the world. 
According to them the world has been a very weary 
world, full of wickedness and of deceit, of war and 
strife, of untruth and of hate, of all sorts of evil. 

The world has been wicked, and man has been 
unhappy in it. 

I do not know that any theory has usually been 
propounded to explain why this is so. It has been 
accepted as a fact that man is unhappy, accepted, 
I think, by most faiths over the world. Indeed, it 
is the belief that has been, one thinks, the cause 
of faiths. Had the world been happy, surely there 
had been no need of religions. In a summer sea, 
where is the need of havens? It is a generally 
accepted fact, accepted, as I have said, without 
explanation. But the Buddhist has not been con- 
tented to leave it so. He has thought that it is in 
the right explanation of this cardinal fact that lies 
all truth. Life suffers from a disease called misery. 
He would be free from if. ‘ Let us, then,’ says the 
Buddhist, ‘first discover the cause of this misery, 
and so only can we understand how to cure it.’ 

It is this explanation which is really the dis- 
tinguishing tenet of Buddhism, which differentiates 
it from all other faiths and all philosophies. 

The reason, says Buddhism, why men are un- 
happy is that they are alive. Life and sorrow 
are inseparable — nay, they are one and the same 
thing. The mere fact of being alive is a misery. 
When you have clear eyes and discern the truth, 
you shall see this without a doubt, says the Buddhist 
For consider. What man has ever sat down and 
said:. ‘Now am I in perfect happiness; just as I 
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in surcease from the troubles of this weary world. 
If, then, a man desire happiness — and in all faiths 
that is the desired end — he must strive to attain 
peace. This, again, is not a difficult idea to under- 
stand. It seems to me so simple that, when once 
it has been listened to, it may bo understood by 
a child. I do not say believed and followed, but 
understood. Belief is a different matter. The law 
is deep ; it is difficult to know and to believe it. It 
is very sublime, and can be comprehended only by 
means of earnest meditation,’ for Buddhism is not a 
religion of children, but of men. 

This is the doctrine that has caused Buddhism to 
be called pessimism. Taught, as we have been 
taught, to believe that life and death are antagonistic, 
that life in the world to come is beautiful, that death 
is a horror, it seems to us terrible to think that it 
is indeed our very life itself that is the evil to be 
eradicated, and that life and death are the same. 
But to those that have seen the truth, and believed 
it, it is not terrible, but beautiful. When you have 
cleansed your eyes from the falseness of the flesh, 
and come face to face with truth, it is beautiful. 
‘ The law .is sweet, filling the heart with joy.’ 

To the Buddhist, then, the end to be obtained is 
the' Great Peace, the mighty deliverance from all 
sorrow. He must strive after peace ; on his own 
efforts depends success or failure. 

When the end and the agent have been deter- 
mined, there remains but to discover the means, the 
road whereby the end may be reached. How shall 
a man so think and so act that he shall come at 
length unto the Great Peace ? And the answer of 
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have taught it, and all have learnt in the end that 
righteousness is no sure road to happiness, to peace. 
Buddhism goes farther than this. Honour and 
righteousness, truth and love, are, it says, very 
beautiful things, but are only the beginning of the 
way ; they are but the gate. In themselves they 
will never bring a man home to the Great Peace. 
Herein lies no salvation from the troubles of , the 
world. Far more is required of a man than to be 
righteous. Holiness alone is not the gate to happi- 
ness, and all that have tried have found it so. It 
alone will not give man surcease from pain. When 
a man has so purified his heart by love, has so 
weaned himself from wickedness by good acts and 
deeds, then he shall have eyes to see the further way 
that he should go. Then shall appear to him the 
truth that it is indeed life that is the evil to be 
avoided ; that life is sorrow, and that the man who 
would escape evil and sorrow must escape from life 
itself — not in death. The death of this life is but 
the commencement of another, just as, if you dam a 
stream in one direction, it will burst forth in another. 
To take one’s life now is to condemn one’s self to 
longer and more miserable life hereafter. The end 
of misery lies in the Great Peace. A man must 
estrange himself from the world, which is sorrow. 
Hating struggle and fight, he will learn to love 
peace, and to so discipline his soul that the world 
shall appear to him clearly to be the unrest which it 
is. Then, when his heart is fixed upon the Great 
Peace, shall his soul come to it at last. Weary of 
the earth, it shall come into the haven where there 
are no more storms, where there is ho more struggle, 
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CHAPTER V 


WAR 1 

• Love each other and live in peace.’ 

Saying of the Buddha, 

This is the Buddhist belief as I have understood it, 
and I have written so far in order to explain what 
follows. For my object is not to explain what the 
Buddha taught, but what the Burmese believe ; and 
this. is not quite the same thing, though in nearly 
every action of their life the influence of Buddhism 
is visible more or less strongly. Therefore I propose 
to describe shortly the ideas of the Burmese people 
upon the main objects of life ; and to show how 
much or how little Buddhism has affected their con- 
ceptions. I will begin with courage. 

I think it will be evident that there is no quality 
upon which the success of a nation so much depends 
as upon its courage. No nation can rise to a high 
place without being brave ; it cannot maintain its 
independence even ; it cannot push forward upon 
any path of life without courage. Nations that are 
cowai'ds must fail. 

I am aware that the courage of a nation depends, 
as do its other qualities, upon many things : its 
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It is, curious to think how peaceful the country 
really was from November 1885 till June 1886. 
And then the trouble came. The people had by 
that time, even in the wild forest villages, begun 
to understand that we wanted to stay, that we did 
not intend going away unless forced to. They felt 
that it was of no further use looking to Mandalay 
for help. Wc had begun, too, to consider about 
collecting taxes, to interfere with the simple 
machinery of local affairs, to show that we meant to 
govern. And as the people did not desire to be 
governed — certainly not by foreigners, at least — they 
began to organize resistance. They looked to their 
local leaders for help, and, as too often these local 
governors were not very capable men, they sought, 
as all people have done, the assistance of such men 
of war as they could find — brigands, and freelances, 
and the like — and put themselves under their orders. 
The whole country rose, from Bhamo to Minhla, 
from the Shan Plateau to the Chin Mountains. All 
Upper Burma was in a passion of insurrection, a 
very fury of rebellion against the usurping foreigners. 
Our authority was confined to the range of our guns. 
Our forts were attacked, our convoys ambushed, 
our steamers fired into on the rivers. There was 
no safety for an Englishman or a native of India, 
save within the lines of our troops, and it was soon 
felt that these troops were far too few to cope with 
the danger. To overthrow King Thibaw was easy, 
to subdue the people a very different thing. 

It is almost impossible to describe the state of 
Upper Burma in 1886. It must be remembered 
that the central government was never very strong 
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terrible scene of anarchy and confusion, in this death 
peril of their nation, what were the monks doing ? 

We know what religion can do. We have seen 
how it can preach war and resistance, and can 
organize that war and resistance. We know what 
ten thousand priests preaching .in ten thousand 
hamlets can effect in making a people almost un- 
conquerable, in directing their armies, in strengthen- 
ing their determination. We remember La Vendee, 
we remember our Puritans, and we have had 
recent experience in the Soudan. We know what 
Christianity has done again and again ; what Judaism, 
what Mahommedanism, what many kinds of pagan- 
ism, have done. 

/ To those coming to Burma in those days, fresh 
from the teachings of Europe, remembering recent 
events in history, ignorant of what Buddhism means, 
there was nothing more surprising than the fact 
that in this war religion had no place. They rode 
about and saw the country full of monasteries ; they 
saw the monasteries full of monks, whom they called 
priests ; they saw that the people were intensely 
attached to their religion ; they had daily evidence 
that Buddhism was an abiding faith in the hearts of 
the people. And yet, for all the assistance it was 
to them in the war, the Burmese might have had no 
faith at all. 

The explanation is, that the teachings of the 
Buddha forbid war. All killing is wrong, all war 
is hateful ; nothing is more terrible than this destroy- 
ing of your fellow-man. There is absolutely no 
getting free of this commandment. The teaching 
of the Buddha is that you must strive to make your 
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at all^ — as if the king were still oh his golden throne, 
and the English had never come ; as if war had 
never burst upon them. And to us,, after the very 
different scenes we saw now and then, saw and 
acted in, these monks and their monasteries were 
difficult to understand. The religion of the Buddha 
thus professed was strange. 

‘ What is the use,’ said my friend, ‘ of this religion 
that we see so many signs of ? Suppose these men 
had been Jews or Hindus or Mussulmans, it would 
have been a very different business, this war. These 
yellow - robed monks, instead of sitting in their 
monasteries, would have pervaded the country, 
preaching against us and organizing. No one 
organizes better than an ecclesiastic. We should 
have had them leading their men into action with 
sacred banners, and promising them heaven here- 
after when they died. They would have made 
Ghazis of them. Any one of these is a religion 
worth having. But what is the use of Buddhism ? 
What do these monks do? I never see them in 
a fight, never hear that they are doing anything 
to organize the people. It is, perhaps, as well for 
us that they do not. But what is the use of 
Buddhism ? ’ 

So, or somewhat like this, spoke my friend, 
speaking as a soldier. Each of us speaks from 
our own standpoint. He was a brilliant soldier, 
and a religion was to him a sword, a thing to fight 
with. That was one of the first uses of a religion. 
He knew nothing of Buddhism ; he cared to know 
nothing, beyond whether it would fight. If so, it 
was a. good religion in its way. If not, then not. 
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the law, the unchangeable law that man is subject to. 
There is no good thing but peace, no sin like strife 
and war.’ That is what the followers of the great 
teacher would tell the peasant yearning for help to 
strike a blow upon the invaders. The law is the 
same for all. There is not one law for you and 
another for the foreigner ; there is not one law to- 
day and another to-morrow. Truth is for ever and 
for ever. It cannot change even to help you in 
your extremity. Think of the English soldier and 
the Burmese peasant. Can there be anywhere a 
greater contrast than this ? 

Truly this is not a creed for a soldier, not a creed 
for a fighting-man of any kind, for what the soldier 
wants is a personal god who will always be on his 
side, always share his opinions, always support him 
against everyone else. But a law that points out 
unalterably that right is always right, and wrong 
always wrong, that nothing can alter one into the 
other, nothing can ever make killing righteous and 
violence honourable, that is no creed for a soldier. 
And Buddhism has ever done this. It never bent 
to popular opinion, never made itself a tool in the 
hands of worldly passion. It could not. You might 
as well say to gravity, ‘ I want to lift this stone ; 
please don’t act on it for a time,’ as expect Buddhism 
to assist you to make war. Buddhism is the un- 
alterable law of righteousness, and cannot ally itself 
with evil, cannot ever be persuaded that under any 
circumstances evil can be good. 

And so the Burmese peasant had to fight his 
own fight in 1885 alone. His king was gone, his 
government broken up, he had no leaders. He had 
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with the base on the river, and the hill as apex. 
On the hill were some monasteries of teak, from 
which the monks had been ejected, and three hundred 
Ghurkas were in garrison there. A strong fence ran 
from the hill to the river like two arms, and there 
were three gates, one just by the hill, and one on 
each end of the river face. 

Behind Sliemmaga the country was under the rule 
of a robber chief called Maung Yaing, who could raise 
from among the peasants some two hundred or three 
hundred men, armed mostly with flint-locks. He 
had been in the king’s time a brigand with a small 
number of followers, who defied or eluded the local 
authorities, and lived free in quarters among the 
most distant villages. Like many a robber chief in 
our country and elsewhere, he was liked rather than 
hated by the people, for his brutalities were confined 
to either strangers or personal enemies, and he was 
open-handed and generous. We look upon things 
now with different eyes to what we did two or three 
hundred years ago, but I dare say Maung Yaing 
was neither better nor worse than many a hero of 
ours long ago. He was a fairly good fighter, and 
had a little experience fighting the king’s troops ; 
and so it was very natural, when the machinery of 
government fell like a house of cards, and some 
leaders were wanted, that the young men should 
crowd to him, and put themselves under his orders. 
He had usually with him forty or fifty men, but he 
could, as I have said, raise five or six times as many 
for any particular service, and keep them together 
for a few days. He very soon discovered that he 
and his men were absolutely no match for our troops. 
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abandonment of the town, he s.ent in word to say 
that he would burn it. Not three hundred foreigners, 
nor three thousand, should protect these lazy, un- 
patriotic folk from his vengeance. He gave them 
till the new moon of a certain month, and if the town 
were not evacuated by that time he declared that he 
would destroy it. He would burn it down, and kill 
certain men whom he mentioned, who had been the 
principal assistants of the foreigners. This warn- 
ing was quite public, and came . to the ears of the 
English officer almost at once. When he heard it 
he laughed. 

He had three hundred men, and the rebels had 
three hundred. His were all magnificently trained 
arid drilled troops, men made for war ; the Burmans 
were peasants, unarmed, untrained. He could have 
defeated three thousand of them, or ten times that 
number, with his little force, and so, of course, he 
could if he met them in the open ; no one knew 
that better, by bitter experience, than Maung Yaing. 
The villagers, too, knew, but nevertheless they were 
stricken with fear, for Maung Yaing was a man of 
his word. He was as good as his threat. 

•One night, at midnight, the face of the fort 
where the Ghurkas lived on the hill was suddenly 
attacked. Out of the brushwood near by a heavy 
fire was opened upon the breastwork, and there was 
shouting and beating of gongs. So all the Ghurkas 
turned out in a hurry, and ran to man the breast- 
work; and the return fire became hot and heavy. In 
a nioment, as it seemed, the attackers were in the 
village. They had burst in the north gate by the 
river face, killed the guard on it, and streamed in. 
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and the enemy were gone, no one could tell whither, 
into the night. 

Such a scene of desolation as that village was 
next day ! It was all destroyed — every house. All 
the food was gone, all furniture, all clothes, every- 
thing, and here and there was a corpse in among 
the blackened cinders. The whole countryside was 
terror-stricken at this failure to defend those who 
had depended on us. 

I do not think this was a particularly gallant act, 
but it was a very able one. It was certainly war. 
It taught us a very severe lesson — more severe than 
a personal reverse would have been. It struck terror 
in the countryside. The memory of it hampered us 
for very long ; even now they often talk of it. It was 
a brutal act — that of a brigand, not a soldier. 

But there was no want of courage. If these men, 
inferior in number, in arms, in everything, could do 
this under the lead of a robber chief, what would 
they not have done if well led, if well trained, if 
well armed? 

Of desperate encounters between our troops and 
the insurgents I could tell many a story. I have 
myself seen such fights. They nearly always ended 
in our favour — how could it be otherwise ? 

There was Ta Te, who occupied a pagoda en- 
closure with some eighty men, and was attacked by 
our mounted infantry. There was a long fight in that 
hot afternoon, and very soon the insurgents’ ammuni- 
tion began to fail, and the pagoda was stormed. 
Many men were killed, and Ta Te, when his men 
were nearly all dead, and his ammunition quite ex- 
pended, climbed up the pagoda wall, and twisted off 
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naturally enough they joined our columns when we 
advanced in that direction, hoping to be replaced. 
They were replaced, the father as governor under 
the direction of an English magistrate, and the son 
as his assistant. They were only kept there by our 
troops, and uplield in authority by our power against 
Wuntho. But they were desired by many of their 
own people, and so, perhaps, they could hardly be 
called traitors, as many of those who joined us were. 
The father was a useless old man, but his son, he of 
whom I speak, was brave and honourable, good 
tempered and courteous, beyond most men whom 
I have met. It was well known that he was the 
real power behind his father. It was he who 
assisted us in an attempt to quell the insurrections 
and catch the raiders that troubled our peace, and 
many a time they tried to kill him, many a time to 
murder him as he slept. 

There was a large gang of insurgents who came 
across the Mu River one day, and robbed one of his 
villages, so a squadron of cavalry was sent in pursuit. 
We travelled fast and long, but we could not catch 
the raiders. We crossed the Mu into unknown 
country, following their tracks, and at last, being 
without guides, we camped that night in a little 
monastery in the forest. At midnight we were 
attacked. A road ran through our camp, and there 
was a picket at each end of the road, and sentries 
were doubled. 

It was just after midnight that the first shot was 
fired. We were all asleep when a sudden volley 
was poured into the south picket, killing one sentry 
and wounding another. There was no time to dress, 
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and wounded were brought and put near me, and in 
the dense dark the doctor tried to find out what 
injuries the men had received, and dress them as 
well as he could. No light dare be lit. The night 
seemed interminable. There were no stars, for a 
dense mist hung above the trees. After an hour or 
two the firing slackened a little, and presently, with 
great caution, a little lamp, carefully shrouded with 
a blanket, was lit. A sudden burst of shots that 
came splintering into the posts beside us caused 
the lamp to be hurriedly put out ; but presently it 
was lit again, and with infinite caution one man was 
dressed. At last a little very faint silver dawn came 
gleaming through the tree-tops — the most beautiful 
sight I ever saw — and the firing stopped. The 
dawn came quickly down, and very soon we were 
able once more to see what we were about, and 
count our losses. 

Then we moved out. We had hardly any hope 
of catching the enemy, we who were in a strange 
country, who were mounted on horses, and had a 
heavy transport, and they who knew every stream 
and ravine, and had every villager for a spy. So 
we moved back a march into a more open country, 
where we hoped for better news, and two days later 
that news came. 
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and he led us through winding lanes into a pass 
in the low hills. The road was very narrow, and 
the heavy forest came down to our elbows as we 
passed. Now and again we crossed the stream, 
which had but little water in it, and the path 
would skirt its banks for awhile. It was beautiful 
country, but we had no time to notice it then, for 
we were in a hurry, and whenever the road would 
allow we trotted and cantered. After five or six 
niiles of this we turned a spur of the hills, and 
came out into a little grass-glade on the banks of 
the stream, and at the far end of this was the village 
where we expected to find those whom we sought. 
They saw us first, having a look-out on a high tree 
by the edge of the forest ; and as our advanced 
guard came trotting into the open, he fired. The 
shot echoed far up the hills like an angry shout, 
and we could see a sudden stir in the village — men 
running out of the houses with guns and swords, 
and women and children running, too, poor things ! 
sick with fear. They fired at us from the village 
fence, but had no time to close the gate ere our 
sowars were in. Then they escaped in various 
ways to the forest and scrub, running like madmen 
across the little bit of open, and firing at us directly 
they reached shelter where the cavalry could not 
come. Of course, in the open they had no chance, 
but in the dense forest they were safe enough. 
The’ village was soon cleared, and then we had 
to return. It was no good to wait. The valley 
was very narrow, and was commanded from both 
its sides, which were very steep and dense with 
forest. Beyond the village there was only forest 
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had evidently been much used, much read. Such 
was the charm that kept the soldier from danger. 

The nights were cold then, when the sun had set, 
and after dinner we used to have a camp-fire built of 
wood from the forest, to sit round for a time and 
talk before turning in. The native officers of the 
cavalry would come and sit with us, and one or 
two of the Burmans, too. We were a very mixed 
assembly. I remember one night very well — I 
think it must have been the very night after the 
fight at Laka, and we were all of us round the fire. 
I remember there was a half-moon bending towards 
the west, throwing tender lights upon the hills, and 
turning into a silver gauze the light white mist that 
lay upon the rice-fields. Opposite to us, across the 
little river, a ridge of hill ran down into the water 
that bent round its foot. The ridge was covered 
with forest, very black, with silver edges on the sky- 
line. It was out of range for a Burmese flint-gun, 
or we should not have camped so near it. On all 
the other sides the fields stretched away till they 
ended in the forest that gloomed beyond. I was 
talking to the governor’s son (our guide of the fight 
at Laka) of the prospects of the future, and of the 
intentions of the Prince of Wuntho, in whose country 
Laka lay. I remarked to him how the Burmans of 
Wuntho seemed to hate him, of how they had cursed 
him from the hills, and he admitted that it was true. 
‘ All except my friends,’ he said, ‘ hate me. And 
yet what have I done ? I had to help my father to 
get back his governorship. They forget that they 
attacked us first’ 

He went on to tell me of how every day he was 
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One of the vows that monks lake is never to have 
any dealings with charms or with the supernatural, 
and so Buddhism cannot even give such little assist- 
ance to its believers as to furnish them with charms. 
If they have charms, it is against their faith ; it is a 
falling away from the purity of their teachings ; it is 
simply the innate yearning of man to the super- 
natural, to the mysterious. Man’s passions are very 
strong, and if he must fight, he must also have a 
charm to protect him in fight. If his religion 
cannot give it him, he must find it elsewhere. You 
see that, as the teachings of the Buddha have 
never been able to be twisted so as to permit 
war directly, neither have they been able to assist 
indirectly by furnishing charms, by making the 
fighter bullet-proof. And I thought then of the 
little prayer and the cross that were so certain a 
defence against hurt. 

We talked for a long time in the waning moon- 
light by the ruddy fire, and at last we broke up to 
go to bed. As we rose a voice called to us across 
the water from the little promontory. In the still 
night every word was as clear as the note of a 
gong. 

‘ Sleep well,’ it cried — ‘ sleep well — sle-e-ep 
we-1-1.’ 

We all stood astonished — those who did not 
know Burmese wondering at the voice ; those who 
did, wondering at the meaning. The sentries peered 
keenly towards the sound. 

* Sleep well,’ the voice cried again ; ‘ eat well. It 
will not be for long. Sleep well while you may.’ 

And then, after a pause, it called the governor’s 
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and nothing can change it. Laws are for ever and 
for ever, and there are no exceptions to them. The 
law of the Buddha is against war — war of any kind 
at all — and there can be no exception. And so 
every Burman who fought against us knew that he 
was sinning. He did it with his eyes open ; he 
could never imagine any exception in his favour. 
Never could he in his bivouac look at the stars, and 
imagine that any power looked down in approbation 
of his deeds. No one fought for him. Our bayonets 
and lances w'ere no keys to open to him the gates of 
paradise ; no monks could come and close his dying 
eyes with promises of rewards to come. He was 
sinning, and he must suffer long and terribly for this 
breach of the laws of righteousness. 

If such be the faith of the people, and if they 
believe their faith, it is a terrible handicap to them 
in any fight : it delivers them bound into the hands 
of the enemy. And such is Buddhism. 

But it must never be forgotten that, if this faith 
does not assist the believer in defence, neither does 
it in offence. What is so terrible as a war of religion? 
There can never be a war of Buddhism. 

No ravished country has ever borne witness to 
the prowess of the followers of the Buddha ; no 
murdered men have poured out their blood on their 
hearth-stones, killed in his name ; no ruined women 
have cursed his name to high Heaven. He and his 
faith are clean of the stain of blood. He was the 
preacher of the Great Peace, of love, of charity, of 
compassion, and so clear is his teaching that it can 
never be misunderstood. Wars of invasion, the 
Burmese have waged, that is true, in Siam, in 
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CHAPTER VII 


GOVERNMENT 

‘ Fire, water, storms, robbers, rulers — these are the five great evils." 
— Burmese sayiu". 

It would be difficult, I think, to imagine anything 
worse than the government of Upper Burma in its 
later days. I mean by ‘government’ the king and 
his counsellors and the greater officials of the empire. 
The management of foreign affairs, of the army, the 
suppression of greater crimes, the care of the means 
of communication, all those duties which fall to the 
central government, were badly done, if done at all. 
It must be remembered that there was one difficulty 
in the way — the absence of any noble or leisured 
class to be entrusted with the greater offices. As I 
have shown in another chapter, there was no one 
between the king and the villager — no noble, no 
landowner, no wealthy or educated class at all. 
The king had to seek for his ministers among the 
ordinary people, consequently the men who were 
called upon to fill great offices of state were as often 
as not men who had no experience beyond the 
narrow limits of a village. 
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of these obtained in Burma any more than in the 
Europe of five hundred years ago, and the result 
was the same in both. The central government 
consisted of the king, who had no limit at all to his 
power, and the council of ministers, whose only 
check was the king. The executive and judicial 
were all the same : there was no appeal from one 
to the other. The only appeal from the ministers 
was to the king, and as the king shut himself up 
in his palace, and was practically inaccessible to all 
but high officials, the worthlessness of this appeal 
is evident. Outside Mandalay the country was 
governed by ivnns or governors. These were 
appointed by the king, or by the council, or by 
both, and they obtained their position by bribery. 
Their tenure was exceedingly insecure, as any man 
who came and gave a bigger bribe was likely to 
obtain the former governor’s dismissal and his own 
appointment. Consequently the usual tenure of 
office of a governor was a year. Often there were 
half a dozen governors in a year ; sometimes a man 
with strong influence managed to retain his position 
for some years. From the orders of the governor 
there was an appeal to the council. This was in 
some matters useful, but in others not so. If a 
governor sentenced a man to death — all governors 
had power of life and death — he would be executed 
long before an appeal could reach the council. 
Practically no check was possible by the palace over 
distant governors, and they did as they liked. Any- 
thing more disastrous and fatal to any kind of good 
government than this it is impossible to imagine. 
The governors did what they considered right in 
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the paths very straight, very clean swept, with the 
trees clipped into curious shapes of bird and beast, 
tortured out of all knowledge, and many of the 
flowers mown down. The Burmese government left 
its people alone ; that was one great virtue. And, 
again, any government, however good, however bad, 
is but a small factor in the life of a people ; it 
comes far below many other things in importance, 
A short rainfall for a year is more disastrous than a 
mad king ; a plague is worse than fifty grasping 
governors ; social rottenness is incomparably more 
dangerous than the rottenest government. 

And in Burma it was only the supreme govern- 
ment, the high officials, that were very bad. It was 
only the management of state affairs that was feeble 
and corrupt ; all the rest was very good. The land 
laws, the self-government, the social condition of the 
people, were admirable. It was so good that the 
rotten central government made but little difference 
to the people, and it would probably have lasted for 
a long while if not attacked from outside. A 
greater power came and upset the government of 
the king, and established itself in his place ; and I 
may here say that the idea that the feebleness or 
wrong-doing of the Burmese government was the 
cause of the downfall is a mistake. If the Burmese 
government had been the best that ever existed, the 
annexation would have happened just the same. It 
was a political necessity for us. 

The central government of a country is, as I 'have 
said, not a matter of much importance. It has very 
little influence in the evolution of the soul of a 
people. It is always a great deal worse than the 
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after he had been elected by his fellow - monks. 
The reason of this was as follows : All ecclesiastical 
matters — I use the word ‘ ecclesiastical ’ because I 
can find no other — were outside the jurisdiction of 
civil limits. By ‘ ecclesiastical ’ I mean such matters 
as referred to the ownership and habitation of monas- 
teries, the building of pagodas and places of prayer, 
the discipline of the monkhood. Such questions 
were decided by ecclesiastical courts under the That- 
hanabaing. 

Now, it was necessary sometimes, as may be 
understood, to enforce these decrees, and for that 
reason to apply to civil power. Therefore there 
must be a head of the monks acknowledged by the 
civil power as head, to make such applications as 
might be necessary in this, and perhaps some other 
such circumstances. 

It became, therefore, the custom for the king to 
acknowledge by order the elect of the monks as 
Thathanabaing for all such purposes. That was all. 
The king did not appoint him at all. 

Any such idea as a monk interfering in the affairs 
of state, or expressing an opinion on war or law or 
finance, would appear to the Burmese a negation of 
their faith. They were never led away by the idea 
that good might come of such interference. This 
terrible snare has never caught their feet. They 
hold that a man’s first duty is to his own soul. 
Never think that you can do good to others at the 
same time as you injure yourself, and the greatest 
good for your own heart is to learn that beyond all 
this turmoil and fret there is the Great Peace — so 
great that we can hardly understand it- and to reach 
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understand that soul can doubt. And a soul is 
worth very many governments. 

But when you left the central government, and 
came down to the management of local affairs, 
there was a great change. You came straight down 
from the king and governor to the village and its 
headman. There were no lords, no squires, nor 
ecclesiastical power wielding authority over the 
people. 

Each village was to a very great extent a self- 
governing community composed of men free in 
every way. The whole country was divided into 
villages, sometimes containing one or two hamlets 
at a little distance from each other — offshoots from 
the parent stem. The towns, too, were divided 
into quarters, and each quarter had its headman. 
These men held their appointment-orders from the 
king as a matter of form, but they were chosen by 
their fellow -villagers as a matter of fact. Partly 
this headship was hereditary, not from father to 
son, but it might be from brother to brother, and 
so on. It was not usually a very coveted appoint- 
ment, for the responsibility and trouble were con- 
siderable, and the pay small. It was lo per cent, 
on the tax collections. And with this official as 
their head, the villagers managed nearly all their 
affairs. Their taxes, for instance, they assessed 
and collected themselves. The governor merely 
informed the headman that he was to produce ten 
rupees per .-house from his village. The villagers 
then appointed assessors from among themselves, 
and decided how much each household should pay. 
Thus a coolie might pay but four rupees, and a rice- 
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various subjects, and he told me he had no children ; 
they were dead. 

‘ When were you married ? ’ I asked, just for 
something to say, and he said when he was thirty- 
two. 

‘ Isn’t that rather old to be just married ? ’ I 
asked. ‘ I thought you Burmans often married at 
eighteen and twenty. What made you wait so long ? ’ 

And he told me that in his village men were 
not allowed to marry till they were about thirty. 
‘ Great harm comes,’ he said, ‘ of allowing boys and 
girls to make foolish marriages when they are too 
young. It was never allowed in my village.’ 

‘ And if a young man fell in love with a girl ? ’ 
I asked. 

* He was told to leave her alone.’ 

‘ And if he didn’t ? ’ 

‘ If he didn’t, he was put in the stocks for one 
day or two days, and if that was no good, he was 
banished from the village.’ 

A monk complained to me of the bad habits of 
the young men in villages. ‘ Could government do 
nothing ? ’ he asked. They used shameful words, 
and they would shout as they passed his monastery, 
and disturb the lads at their lessons and the girls 
at the well. They were not well-behaved. In the 
Burmese time they would have been punished for 
all this — made to draw so many buckets of water 
for the school- gardens, or do some road-making, 
or even be put in the stocks. Now the headman 
was afraid to do anything, for fear of the great 
government It was very bad for the young men, 
he said. 
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it well, no one can doubt. They taxed themselves 
without friction, they built their own monastery 
schools by voluntary effort, they maintained a very 
high, a very simple, code of morals, entirely of their 
own initiative. 

All this has passed, or is passing away. The 
king has gone to a banishment far across the sea, 
the ministers arc either banished or powerless for 
good or evil. It will never rise again, this govern- 
ment of the king, which was so bad in all it did. 
and only good in what it left alone. It will never 
rise again. The people are now part of the British 
Empire, subjects of the Queen. What may be in 
store for them in the far future no one can tell, only 
we may be sure that the past can return no more. 
And the local government is passing away, too. It 
cannot exist with a strong government such as ours. 
For good or for evil, in a few years it, too, will be 
gone. 

But, after all, these are but forms ; the soul is 
far within. In the soul there will be no change. 
No one can imagine even in the far future any 
monk of the Buddha desiring temporal power, or' 
interfering in any way with the government of the 
people. That is why I have written this chapter, 
to show how Buddhism holds itself towards the 
government. With us, we are accustomed to 
ecclesiastics trying to manage affairs of state, or 
attempting to grasp the secular power. It is in 
accordance with our ideals that they should do so. , 
Our religious phraseology is full of such terms as 
lord and king and ruler and servant. Buddhism 
knows nothing of any of them. In our religion we 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

‘ Overcome anger by kindness, evil by good.’ 

Dammapada. 

Not very many years ago an officer in Rangoon 
lost some currency notes. He had placed them 
upon his table overnight, and in the morning they 
were gone. The amount was not large. It was, 
if I remember rightly, thirty rupees ; but the loss 
annoyed him, and as all search and inquiry proved 
futile, he put the matter in the hands of the police. 

And before long — the very next day — the 
possession of the notes was traced to the officer’s 
Burman servant, who looked after his clothes and 
attended on him at table. The boy was caught in 
the act of trying to change one of the notes. He 
was arrested, and he confessed. He was very hard 
up, he said, and his sister had written asking him to 
help her. He could not do so, and he was troubling 
himself about the matter early that morning while 
tidying the room, and he saw the notes on the 
table, and so he. took them. It was a sudden 
temptation, and he fell. When the officer learnt 
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him. It was the servant. As soon as he was 
released from gaol, he went straight to his old 
master, straight to the veranda where he was sure 
he would be sitting at that hour, and begged to 
be taken back again into his service. He was quite 
pleased, and sure that his master would be equally- 
pleased, at seeing him again, and he took it almost 
as a matter of course that he would be reinstated. 

But the master doubted. 

‘ How can I take you back again ? ’ he said. 
‘ You have been in gaol.’ 

‘ But,’ said the boy, ‘ I did very well in gaol. I 
became a warder with a cap white on one side and 
yellow on the other. Let the thakin ask.’ 

Still the officer doubted. 

‘ I cannot take you back,’ he repeated. ‘ You 
stole my money, and you have been in prison. I 
could not have you as a servant again.’ 

‘Yes,’ admitted the boy, ‘I stole the thakin’s 
money, but I have been in prison for it a long time 
— six months. Surely that is all forgotten now. I 
stole ; I have been in gaol — that is the end of it.’ 

‘ No,’ answered the master, ‘ unfortunately, your 
having been in gaol only makes matters much worse. 
I could forgive the theft, but the being in gaol — 
how can I forgive that ? ’ 

And the boy could not understand. 

‘ If I have stolen, I have been in gaol for it. 
That is wiped out now,’ he said again and again, 
till at last he went away in sore trouble of mind, for 
he could not understand his master, nor could his 
master understand him. 

Each had his own idea of what was law, and 
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again his punishment was to be useful as a warning 
to others. Indeed, the magistrate had especially 
increased it with that object in view. He was to 
suffer that others might be saved. The idea of 
punishment being an atonement hardly enters into 
our minds at all. To us it is practically a revenge. 
We do not expect people to be the better for it. 
We are sure they are the worse. It is a deterrent 
for others, not a healing process for the man himself. 
We punish A. that B. may be afraid, and not do 
likewise. Our thoughts are bent on B., not really 
on A. at all. As far as he is concerned the process 
is very similar to pouring boiling lead into a wound. 
We do not wish or intend to improve him, but 
simply and purely to make him suffer. After we 
have dealt with him he is never fit again for human 
society. That was in the officer’s thought when he 
refused to take back his Burmese servant. 

Now see the boy’s idea. 

Punishment is an atonement, a purifying of the 
soul from the stain of sin. That is the only justifi- 
cation for, and meaning of, suffering. If a man 
breaks the everlasting laws of righteousness and 
stains his soul with the stain of sin, he must be 
purified, and the only method of purification is by 
suffering. Each sin is followed by suffering, lasting 
' just so long as to cleanse the soul — not a moment 
less, or the soul would not be white ; not a moment 
more, or it would be useless and cruel. That is the 
law of righteousness, the eternal inevitable sequence 
that leads us in the end to wisdom and peace. 
And as it is with the greater laws, so it should, the 
Buddhist thinks, be with the lesser law.s. 

H 
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So the officer went about and told the story 
of his boy coming back, and expecting to be taken 
on again, as a curious instance of the mysterious 
working of the Oriental mind, as another example 
of the extraordinary way Easterns argue. ‘J^st to 
think,’ said the officer, ‘ he was not ashamed of 
having been in prison ! ’ And the boy ? Well, he 
probably said nothing, but went away and did not 
understand, and kept the matter to himself, for they 
are very dumb, these people, very long-suffering, 
very charitable. You may be sure that he never' 
railed at the law, or condemned his old master for 
harshness. 

He would wonder why he was punished because 
other people had sinned and escaped. He could 
not understand that vicariousness of punishment is 
a Christian idea. It would not occur to him that 
sending him to herd with other criminals, that cutting 
him off from all the gentle influences of life, from the 
green trees and the winds of heaven, from the society 
of women, from the example of noble men, from the 
teachings of religion, was a curious way to render 
him a better man. He would suppose it was in- 
tended to make him better, that he should leave 
gaol a better man than when he entered, and he 
would take the intention for the deed. Under his 
own king things were not any better. It is true 
that very few men were imprisoned, fine being the 
usual punishment, but still, imprisonment there was, 
and it was very bad of its kind. No government 
has been able to invent anything better. But he 
would not compare , our government with his, but 
our theory of punishment with the Buddhist theory 
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community over the individual — the restraining 
influence of public opinion and of religion is greater. ' 
But even during the years of trouble, the years from 
1885 till 1890, when, in the words of the Burmese 
proverb, ‘ the forest was on fire and the wild-cat 
slapped his arm,’ there were certain peculiarities 
about the criminals that differentiated them from 
those of Europe. You would hear of a terrible 
crime, a village attacked at night by brigands, a 
large robbery of property, one or two villagers 
killed, and an old woman tortured for her treasure, 
and you would picture the perpetrators as hardened, 
brutal criminals, lost to all sense of humanity, tigers 
in human shape ; and when you came to arrest 
them — if by good luck you did so — you would find 
yourself quite mistaken. One, perhaps, or two of 
the ringleaders might be such as I have described, 
but the others would be far different. They would 
be boys or young men led away by the idea of a 
frolic, allured by the romance of being a free-lance 
for a night, very sorry now, and ready to confess 
and do all in their power to atone for their mis- 
deeds. Nothing, I think, was more striking than 
the universal confession of criminals on their arrest. 
Even now, despite the spread of lawyers and notions 
of law, in country districts accused men always 
confess, sometimes even they surrender themselves.^ 

I have known many such cases. Here is one that 
happened to myself only the other day. 

A man was arrested in another jurisdiction for 
cattle theft ; he was tried there and sentenced to 

1 This was written in 1896. In 1902 it is very different. The 
increase of all forms of perjury and false evidence is universal. 
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thought all that was over, as he was released ; but 
I explained to him that the release only applied 
to the theft case. And then we walked' over half 
a mile to court, I in front and he behind, across 
the wide plain, and he surrendered to the guard. 
He was tried and acquitted on this charge also. 
Not, as the sessions judge said later, that he had 
any doubt that my friend and the others were the 
right men, but because he considered some of the 
evidence unsatisfactory, and because the original 
confession was withdrawn. So he was released 
again, and went hence a free man. 

But think of him surrendering himself! He knew 
he had committed the dacoity with which he was 
charged : he himself had admitted it to begin with, 
and again admitted it freely when he knew he was 
safe from further trial. He knew he was liable to 
very heavy punishment, and yet he surrendered 
because he understood that I wanted him. I confess 
that I do not understand it at all, for this is no 
solitary instance. The circumstances, truly, were 
curious, but the spirit in which the man acted was 
usual enough. I have had dacoit leaders with prices 
on their heads walk into my camp. It was a common 
experience with many officers. The Burmans often 
act as children do. Their crimes are the violent, 
thoughtless crimes of children ; they are as little 
depraved by crime as children are. Who are more 
criminal than English boys? and yet they grow up 
decent, law-abiding men. Almost the only confirmed 
criminals have been made so by punishment, by that 
punishment which some consider is intended to uplift' 
them, but which never does aught but degrade them. 
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of dealing with crime, very different from what we 
know ourselves. They are now very much as we 
were sixteen centuries ago, when the Romans ruled 
us. Now we are a greater people, our justice is 
better, our prisons are better, our morality is incon- 
ceivably better, than Imperial Rome ever dreamt 
of. And so with these people, when their time 
shall come, when they shall have grown out of 
childhood into manhood, when they shall have the 
wisdom and strength and experience to put in force 
the convictions that are in their hearts, it seems 
to me that they will bring out of these convictions 
something more wonderful than we to-day have 
dreamt of. 
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than the feeling of exclusiveness. He abominates 
secrecy, mystery. His religion, his women, himself, 
are free ; there arc no dark places in his life where 
the light cannot come. He is ready that every- 
thing should be known, that all men should be his 
brothers. 

And so all the people are on the same level. 
Richer and poorer there are, of course, but there 
are no very rich ; there is none so poor that he 
cannot get plenty to eat and drink. All eat much 
the same food, all dress much alike. The amuse- 
ments of all are the same, for entertainments are 
always free. So the Burman does not care to be 
rich. It is not in his nature to desire wealth, it is 
not in his nature to care to keep it when it comes 
to him. Beyond a sufficiency for his daily needs 
money has not much value. He does not care to 
add field to field or coin to coin ; the mere fact 
that he has money causes him no pleasure. Money 
is worth to him what it will buy. With us, when 
we have made a little money we keep it to be a 
nest-egg to make more from. Not so a Burman ; 
he will spend it. And after his own little wants 
are satisfied, after he has bought himself a new silk, 
after he has given his wife a gold bangle, after he 
has called all His village together and entertained 
them with a dramatic entertainment — sometimes 
even before all this — he will spend the rest on 
charity. 

He will build a pagoda to the honour of the 
great teacher, where men may go to meditate on 
the great laws of existence. He will build a 
monastery school where the village lads are taught, 
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were made were made in the same way by private 
charity. Nowadays, the British Government takes 
that in hand, and consequently there is probably 
more money for rest-house building than is required. 
As time goes on, the charity will flow into other 
lines, no doubt, in addition. They will build and 
endow hospitals, they will devote money to higher 
education, they will spend money in many ways, 
not in what we usually call charity, for that they 
already do, nor in missions, as whatever missions 
they may send out will cost nothing. Holy men 
are those vowed to extreme poverty. But as their 
civilization {their civilization, not any imposed from 
outside) progresses, they will find out new wants for 
the rich to supply, and they will supply them. That 
is a mere question of material progress. 

The inclination to charity is very strong. The 
Burmans give in charity far more in proportion to 
their wealth than any other people. It is extra- 
ordinary how much they give, and you must re- 
member that all of this is quite voluntary. With, 
I think, two or three exceptions, such as gilding the 
Shwe Dagon pagoda, collections are never made for 
any purpose. There is no committee of appeal, 
no organized collection. It is all given straight 
from the giver’s heart. It is a very marvellous 
thing. 

I remember long ago, shortly after I had come 
to Burma, I was staying with a friend in Toungoo, 
and I went with him to the house of a Burman 
contractor. We had been out riding, and as we 
returned my friend said he wished to see the con- 
tractor about some business, and so we rode to his 
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or a rest-house may also receive the title of ‘ well- 
builder,’ and so on, but such titles' are rarely used 
in common speech. Even the builder of a long 
shed for water-jars may call himself after it if he 
likes, but it is only big builders who receive any 
title from their fellows. But the satisfaction to the 
man himself, the knowledge that he has done a 
good deed, is much the same, I think. 

A Burman’s wants are very few, such vvants as 
money can supply — a little house, a sufficiency of 
plain food, a cotton dress for weekdays, and a silk 
one for holidays, and that is nearly all. 

You see, they are still a very 5^oung people. 
Many wants will Come, perhaps, later on, but just 
now their desires are easily satisfied. 

The Burman does not care for a big house, for 
there are always the great trees and the open spaces 
by the village. It is far pleasanter to sit out of 
doors than indoors. He does not care for books. 
He has what is better than many books — the life 
of his people all about him, and he has the eyes to 
see it and the heart to understand it. He cares not 
to see with other men’s eyes, but with his own ; 
he cares not to read other men’s thoughts, but to 
think his own, for a love of books only comes to 
him who is shut always from the world by ill-health, 
by poverty, by circumstance. When we are poor 
and miserable, we like to read of those who are 
happier. When we are shut in towns, we love to 
read of the beauties of the hills. When we have no 
love in our hearts, we like to read of those who 
have. Few men who think their own thoughts care 
much to read the thoughts of others, for a man’s 
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if we can make a bigger figure in the world. Nay, 
we go beyond this : we believe that work, that 
drudgery, is a beautiful thing in itself, that perpetual 
toil and effort is admirable. 

This we do because we do not know what to do 
with our leisure, because we do not know for what 
to seek, because we cannot enjoy. And so we go 
back to work, to feverish effort, because we cannot 
think, and see, and understand. ‘ Work is a means 
to leisure,’ Aristotle told us long ago, and leisure, 
adds the Burman, is needed that you may compose 
your own soul. Work, no doubt, is a necessity, too, 
but not excess of it. 

The necessary thing to a man is not gold, nor 
position, nor power, but simply his own soul. 
Nothing is worth anything to him compared with 
that, for while a man lives, what is the good of all 
these things if he have no leisure to enjoy them ? 
And when he dies, shall they go down into the void 
with him ? No; but a man’s own soul shall go with 
and be with him for ever. 

Like all men, a Burman’s ideas of this world are 
dominated by his religion. His religion says to 
him, ‘ Consider your own soul, that is the main 
thing.’ His religion says to him, ‘ The aim of every 
man should be happiness.’ These are the funda- 
mental parts of his belief ; these he learns from his 
childhood : they are born in him. He looks at all 
the world by their light. Later on, when he grows 
older, his religion says to him, ‘ And happiness is 
only to be found by renouncing the whole world.’ 
This is a hard teaching. This comes to him slowly, 
or all Buddhists would be monks ; but, meanwhile, 

I 
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And so I do not think his will ever make what 
we call a great nation. He will never try to be 
a conqueror of other peoples, either with the sword, 
with trade, or with religion. He will never care to 
have a great voice in the management of the world. 
He does not care to interfere with other people : ' 
he never believes interference can do other than 
harm to both sides. 

He will never be very rich, very powerful, very 
advanced in science, perhaps not even in art, though 
I am not sure about that. It may be he will be 
very great in literature and art. But, however that 
may be, in his own idea his will be always the 
greatest nation in the world, because it is the 
happiest. 
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There is no idea of priesthood about it at all, 
for by a priest we understand one who has received 
from above some power, who is, as it were, a repre- 
sentative on earth of God. Priests, to our thinking, 
are those who have delegated to them some of that 
authority of which God is the fountain-head. They 
can absolve from sin, we think ; they can accept 
into the faith ; they can eject from it ; they can 
exhort with authority ; they can administer the 
sacraments of religion ; they can speed the parting 
soul to God ; they can damn the parting soul to 
hell. A priest is one who is clothed with much 
authority and holiness. 

But in Buddhism there is not, there cannot be, 
anything of all this. The God who lies far beyond 
our ken has delegated His authority to no one. 
He works through everlasting laws. His will is 
manifested by unchangeable sequences. There is 
nothing hidden about His laws that requires exposi- 
tion by His agents, nor any ceremonies necessary 
for acceptance into the faith. Buddhism is a free 
religion. No one holds the keys of a man’s salvation 
but himself. Buddhism never dreams that anyone 
can save or damn you but yourself, and so a Buddhist 
monk is as far away from our ideas of a priest as 
can 'be. Nothing could be more abhorrent to 
Buddhism than any claim of authority, of power, 
from above, of holiness acquired except by the 
earnest effort of a man’s own soul. 

These monks, who are so common all through 
Burma, whose monasteries are outside every village, 
who can be seen in every street in the early morning 
begging their bread, who educate the whole youth 
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under strange terms, and feel that they are flesh and 
blood with us, and therefore I have, if possible, always 
used an English word where I can come anywhere 
near the meaning, and in this case I think monk 
comes closest to what I mean.’ Herniits they are 
not, for they live always in communities by villages^ 
and they do not seclude themselves from human 
intercourse. Priests they are not, ministers they are 
, not, clergymen they are not ; mendicants only half 
describes them, so I use the word monk as coming 
nearest to what I wish to say. 

The monks, then, are those who are trying to 
follow the teaching of Gaudama the Buddha, to 
wean themselves from the world, ‘who have, turned 
their eves towards heaven, where is the lake in which 
all passions shall be washed away.' They are 
members of a great community, who are governed 
by stringent regulations — the regulations' laid down 
in the Wini for observance by all monks. "When, a 
man enters the monkhood, he makes four vows — -that 
he will be pure from lust, from desire of property, 
from the taking of any life, from the assumptipn of 
any supernatural powers. Consider this last, hovv it 
disposes once and for all of any desire a monk may 
have towards mysticism, for this is what he is taught : 

‘ No member of our community may ever arrogate 
to himself extraordinary gifts or supernatural : pefr 
fection, or through vainglory give, himself but Ito be 
a holy man : such, for instance, as to withdraw into 
solitary places on pretence of enjoying ecstasies like 
the Ariahs, and afterwards to presume .’ to .'.teach- 
others the way to uncommon spiritual attainments. 
Sooner may the . lofty palm-tree Uhat iia^ ! ilciit 
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think, of the unnatural and superhuman, the very 
cradle of the mysterious and the wonderful, is a 
religion which condemns it all, and a monkhood 
who follow their religion. Does not this out-miracle 
any miracle? 

With other faiths it is different : they hold out 
to those who follow their tenets and accept their 
ministry that in exchange for the worldly things 
which their followers renounce they shall receive 
other gifts, heavenly ones ; they will be endued with 
power from above ; they will have authority from 
on high ; they will become the chosen messengers 
of God ; they may even in their trances enter into 
His heaven, and see Him face to face. 

Buddhism has nothing of all this to offer. A 
man must surrender all the world, with no immediate 
gain. There is only this : that if he struggle along 
in the path of righteousness, he will at length attain 
unto the Great Peace. 

A monk who dreamed dreams, who said that 
the Buddha had appeared to him in a vision, who 
announced that he was able to prophesy, would be 
not exalted, but expelled. He would be deemed 
silly or mad ; think of that — mad — for seeing visions, 
not holy at all ! The boys would jeer at him ; he 
would be turned out of his monastery. 

A monk is he who observes purity and sanity 
of life. Hysteric dreams, the childishness of the 
mysterious, the insanity of the miraculous, are no 
part of that. 

And so a monk has to put behind him every- 
thing that is called good in this life, and govern 
his body and his soul in strict temperance. 
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essence of all truth.. He is not cut off from society. 
There are other, monks, and there are visitors, men 
and women. He may talk to them — he is no recluse ; 
but he must not talk too much about worldly matters. 
He must be careful of his thoughts, that they do not 
lead him into wrong paths. His life is a life of self- 
culture. 

Being no priest, he has few duties to others to 
perform ; he is not called upon to interfere in the 
business of others. He does not visit the sick ; he 
has no concern with births and marriages and deaths. 
On Sunday, and on certain other occasions, he may 
read the laws to the people, that is all. Of this I 
will speak in another chapter. It does not amount 
to a great demand upon his time. He is also the 
schoolmaster of the village, but this is aside entirely 
from his sacred profession. Certain duties he has, 
however. Every morning as the earliest sunlight 
comes upon the monastery spires, when the birds 
are still calling to the day, and the cool freshness of 
the morning still lies along the highways, you will 
see from every monastery the little procession come 
forth. First, perhaps, there will be two schoolboys 
\yith a gong slung on a bamboo between them, which 
they strike now and then. And behind them, in 
their yellow robes, their faces cast upon the ground, 
and the begging-bowls in their hands, follow the 
monks. Very slowly they pass along the streets, 
amid the girls hurrying to their stalls in the bazaar, 
with baskets of fruit upon their heads, the house-, 
wives out to buy their day’s requirements, the work- 
man going to his work, the children running and 
laughing and falling in the dust. - Everyone .makes 
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that this daily procession does good in two ways : 
it is good for the monk because he learns humility ; 
it is good for the people because they have thereby 
offered them a chance of giving a little alms. Even 
the poorest may be able to give his spoonful of rice. 
All is accepted. Think not a great gift is more 
acceptable than a little one. You must judge by 
the giver’s heart. 

At every feast, every rejoicing, the central feature 
is presents to the monks. If a man put his son 
into a monastery, if he make merry at a stroke of 
good fortune, if he wish to celebrate a mark of 
favour from government, the principal ceremony of 
the feast will be presents to monks. They must be 
presents such as the monks can accept ; of course, 
that is understood. 

Therefore a man enters a monastery simply 
for this : to keep his body in health by perfect 
moderation and careful conduct, and to prepare 
his soul for heaven by meditation. That is the 
meaning of it all. 

If you see a grove of trees before you on your 
ride, mangoes and tamarinds in clusters, with palms 
nodding overhead, and great broad-leaved plantains 
and flowering shrubs below, you may be sure that 
there is a monastery, for it is one of the commands 
to the monks of the Buddha to live under the shade 
of lofty trees, and this command they always keep. 
They are most beautiful, many of these monasteries 
— great buildings of dark-brown teak, weather- 
stained, with two or three roofs one above the 
other, and at one end a spire tapering up until it 
ends in a gilded ‘ tee.’ Many of the monasteries 
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Over the head of the image there will be a white 
umbrella, whence we have derived our haloes, and 
perhaps a lotus blossom in an earthen pot in front. 
That will be all. There is this very remarkable 
fact : of all the great names associated with the 
life of the Buddha, you never see any presentment 
at all. 

The Buddha stands alone. Of Maya his mother, 
of Yathodaya his wife, of Rahoula his son, of his 
great disciple Thariputra, of his dearest disciple 
and brother Ananda, you see nothing. There are 
no saints in Buddhism at all, only the great teacher, 
he who saw the light. Surely this is a curious 
thing, that from the time of the prince to now, 
two thousand four hundred years, no one has arisen 
to be worthy of mention of record beside him. 
There is only one man holy to Buddhism — 
Gaudama the Buddha. 

On one side of the monasteries there will be 
many pagodas, tombs of the Buddha. They are 
usually solid cones, topped with a gilded ‘tee,’ and 
there are many of them. Each man will build one 
in his lifetime if he can. They are always white. 

And so there is much colour about a monastery — 
the brown of the wood and the white of the pagoda, 
and tender green of the trees. The ground is 
always kept clean-swept and beaten and neat. And 
there is plenty of sound, too — the fairy music of 
little bells upon the pagoda- tops when the breeze 
moves, the cooing of the pigeons in the eaves, the 
voices of the schoolboys. Monastery land is sacred. 
No life may be taken there, no loud sounds, no rioisy 
merriment, no abuse is permitted anywhere within 
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we clump round the Shwe Dagon pagoda at our 
ease, and no one interferes. Do not suppose that 
it is because the Burman believes less than the 
Hindu or Mahommedan. It is because he believes 
more, because he is taught that submission and 
patience are strong Buddhist virtues, and that a 
man’s conduct is an affair of his own soul. He is 
willing to believe that the Englishman’s breaches 
of decorum are due to foreign manners, to the 
necessities of our life, to ignorance. But even if 
he supposed that we did these things out of sheer 
wantonness, it would make no difference. If the 
foreigner is dead to every feeling of respect, of 
courtesy, of sympathy, that is an affair of the 
foreigner’s own heart. It is not for the monk to 
enforce upon strangers the respect and reverence 
due to purity, to courage, to the better things. 
Each man is responsible for himself, the foreigner 
no less than the Burman. If a foreigner have no 
respect for what is good, that is his own business. 
It can hurt no one but himself if he is blatant, 
ignorant, contemptuous. No one is insulted by 
it, or requires revenge for it. You might as well 
try and insult gravity by jeering at Newton and 
his pupils, as injure the laws of righteousness by 
jeering at the Buddha or his monks. And so you 
will see foreigners take all sorts of liberties in monas- 
teries and pagodas, break every rule wantonly, 
and disregard everything the Buddhist holds holy, 
and yet very little notice will be taken openly. 
Burmans will have their own opinion of you, do 
have their own opinion of you, without a doubt ; 
but because you are lost to all sense of decency, 

K 
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Can anyone ever tell when the influence of a 
monk has been other than for pity or mercy? 
Surely they believe their religion ? I did not know 
how people could believe till I saw them. 

Martyrdom — what is martyrdom, what is death, 
for your religion, compared to living within its 
commands ? Death is easy ; life it is that is difficult. 
Men have died for many things : love and hate, and 
religion and science, for patriotism and avarice, for 
self-conceit and sheer vanity, for all sorts of things, 
of value and of no value. Death proves nothing. 
Even a coward can die well. But a pure life is the 
outcome only of the purest religion, of the greatest 
belief, of the most magnificent courage. Those 
who can live like this can die, too, if need be — have 
done so often and often ; that is but a little matter 
indeed. No Buddhist would consider that as a very 
great thing beside a holy life. 

There is another difference between us. We 
think a good death hallows an evil life ; no Buddhist 
would hear of this for a moment. 

The reverence in which a monk — ay, even the 
monk to-day who was but an ordinary man yester- 
day — is held by the people is very great. All those 
who address him do so kneeling. Even the king 
himself was lower than a monk, took a lower seat 
than a monk in the palace. He is addressed as 
. ‘ Lord,’ and those who address him are his disciples. 
Poor as he is, living on daily charity, without any 
power or authority of any kind, the greatest in the 
land would dismount and yield the road that he 
should pass. Such is the people’s reverence for 
a holy life. Never was such voluntary homage 
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people the restraints of a monk’s life must be terrible 
and hard to maintain. And because it is so, because 
they all know how hard it is to do right, and 
because the monks do right, they honour them, and 
they know they deserve honour. Remember that 
all these people have been monks themselves at 
one time or other ; they know how hard the rules 
are, they know how well they are observed. They 
are reverencing what they thoroughly understand ; 
they have seen the monkhood from the inside ; 
their reverence is the outcome of a very real 
knowledge. 

Of the internal management of the monkhood 
I have but little to say. There is the Thathana- 
baing, who is the head of the community ; there are 
under him Gaing-oks, who each have charge of a 
district ; each Gaing-ok has an assistant, a ‘ prop,’ 
called Gaing-dauk ; and there are the heads of monas- 
teries. The Thathanabaing is chosen by the heads 
of the monasteries, and appoints his Gaing-oks and 
Gaing-dauks. There is no complication about it. 
Usually any serious dispute is decided by a court of 
three or four heads of monasteries, presided over by 
the Gaing-ok. But note this: no monk can be tried 
by any ecclesiastical court without his consent. Each 
monastery is self-governing ; no monk can be called 
to account by any Gaing-ok or Gaing-dauk unless 
he consent. The discipline is voluntary entirely. 
There are no punishments by law for disobedience 
of an ecclesiastical court. A monk cannot be un- 
frocked by his fellows. 

Therefore, it would seem that there would be no 
check over abuses, that monks could do as thr "ked. 
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to stay, no stigma on going. ' As a' matter of fact, 
very few monks there are but have left the monas- 
tery at one time or another. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of this safety valve. What 
with the certainty of detection and punishment from 
his people, and the knowledge that he can leave the 
monastery if he will at the end of his time without 
any reproach, a monk is almost always able to keep 
within his rules. 

I have had for ten years a considerable experience 
of criminal law. I have tried hundreds of men for 
all sorts of offences ; I have known of many hundreds 
more being tried, and the only cases where a monk 
was concerned that I can remember are- these : three 
times a monk has been connected in a rebellion, 
once in a divorce case, once in another offence. 
This last case happened just as we annexed the 
country, and when our courts were not established. 
He was detected by the villagers, stripped of his 
robes, beaten, and hunted out of the place with 
every ignominy possible. There is only one opinion 
amongst all those who have tried to study the 
Buddhist monkhood — that their conduct is admir- 
able. Do you suppose the people would reverence 
it as they do if it were corrupt ? They know : they 
have seen it from the inside. It is not outside 
knowledge they have. And when it is understood 
that anyone can enter a monastery — thieves and 
robbers, murderers and sinners of every description, 
can enter, are even urged to enter monasteries, and 
try to live the holy life ; and many of them do, 
either as a refuge against pursuit, or because they 
really repent — it will be conceded that the discipline 
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eyes, to write my own thoughts without any 
reference to what anyone else may have thought or 
written. I have believed that whatever value may 
attach to any man’s opinions consists in the fact 
that they are his opinions, and not a rechanffi of the 
thoughts of others, and therefore I have not even 
referred to, or quoted from, any other writer, prefer- 
ring to write only what I have myself seen and 
thought. But I cannot end this chapter on the 
monks of the Buddha without a reference to what 
Bishop Bigandet has said on the same subject, for 
he is no observer prejudiced in favour of Buddhism, 
but the reverse. He was a bishop of the Church of 
Rome, believing always that his faith contained all 
truth, and that the Buddha was but a ‘pretended 
saviour,’ his teachings based on ‘capital and revolting 
errors,’ and marked with an ‘ inexplicable and deplor- 
able eccentricity.’ Bishop Bigandet was in no sympathy 
with Buddhism, but its avowed foe, desirous of under- 
mining and destroying its influence over the hearts of 
men, and yet this is the way he ends his chapter : 

• ‘ There is in that religious body — the monks — a 
latent principle of vitality that keeps it up and com- 
municates to it an amount of strength and energy 
that has hitherto maintained it in the midst of wars, 
revolutionary and political, convulsions of all descrip- 
tions. Whether supported or not by the ruling 
power, it has remained always firm and unchanged. 
It is impossible to account satisfactorily for such a 
phenomenon, unless we find a clear and evident 
cause of such extraordinary vitality, a cause inde- 
pendent of ordinary occurrences of time and circum- 
stances, a cause deeply rooted in the very soul of 
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THE MONKHOOD — II 

‘ The restrained in hand, restrained in foot, restrained in speech, of 
the greatest self-control. He whose delight is inward, who is tranquil 
and happy when alone — him they call “ mendicant.” ’ — Acceptance into 
the Monkhood. 

Besides being the ideal of the Buddhists, the monk 
is more : he is the schoolmaster of all the boys. It 
must be remembered that this is a thing aside from 
his monkhood. A monk need not necessarily teach ; 
the aim and object of the monkhood is, as I have 
written in the last chapter, purity and abstraction 
from the world. If the monk acts as schoolmaster, 
that is a thing apart. And yet all monasteries are 
schools. The word in Burmese is the same ; they 
are identified in popular speech and in popular 
opinion. All the monasteries are full of scholars, 
all the monks teach. I suppose much the same 
reasons have had influence here as in other nations : 
the desire of the parents that their children should 
learn religion in their childhood, the fact that the 
wisest and most honoured men entered the monk- 
hood, the leisure of the monks giving them oppor- 
tunity for such occupation. 
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The education in their religion is very good, very 
thorough, not only in precept, but in practice ; for in 
the monastery you must live a holy life, as the monks 
live, even if you are but a schoolboy. 

But the secular education is limited. It is up to 
the standard of education amongst the people at 
large, but that is saying little. Beyond reading and 
writing and arithmetic it does not go. I have seen 
the little boys do arithmetic. They were adding 
sums, and they began, not as we would, on the 
right, but on the left They added, say, the 
hundreds first ; then they wrote on the slate the 
number of hundreds, and added up the tens. If 
it happened that the tens mounted up so as to add 
one or more to the hundreds, a little grimy finger 
would wipe out the hundreds already written and 
write in the correct numbers. It follows that if the 
units on being added up came to over ten, the tens 
must be corrected with the little grimy finger, first 
put in the mouth. Perhaps both tens and hundreds 
had to be written again. It will be seen that when 
you come to thousands and tens of thousands, a 
good deal of wiping out and re-writing may be 
required. A Burman is very bad at arithmetic ; 
a villager will often write 133 as 100,303 ; he would 
almost as soon write 43 as 34 ; both figures are in 
each number, you see. 

I never met a Burman who had any idea of cubic 
measurement, though land measurement they pick 
up very quickly. 

I have said that the education in the monasteries 
is up to the average education of the people. That 
is so now. Whether when civilization progresses 
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of the people ; in future it will ‘ do so less and 
less. But a community that has lived’ through 
twenty centuries of change, and is now of the 
strength and vitality that the Buddhist monkhood 
is, can have nothing to fear from any such change. 
Schoolmasters, except religious and elementary, 
they may cease to be, perhaps ; the pattern and 
ensample of purity and righteousness they will 
always remain. 
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about to come upon them soon, realizing the empti- 
ness of life, wishing for the Great Peace. 

On Sundays the rest-house, like many others 
round the village, was crowded. Old men there 
would be, and one or two young men, a few 
children, and many women. Early in the morning 
they would come, and a monk would come down 
from the monastery near by, and each one would 
vow, with the monk as witness, that he or she would 
spend the day in meditation and in holy thought, 
would banish all thought of evil, and be for the day 
at least holy. And then, the vow made, the devotee 
would go and sit in the rest-house and meditate. 
The village is not very near ; the sounds come very 
softly through the trees, not enough to disturb the 
mind ; only there is the sigh of the wind wandering 
amid the leaves, and the occasional cry of birds. 
Once before noon a meal will be eaten, either food 
brought with them cold, or a simple pot of rice 
boiled beside the rest-house, and there they will 
stay till the sun sets and darkness is gathering 
about the foot of the trees. There is no service 
at all. The monk may come and read part of the 
sacred books — some of the Abidama, or a sermon 
from the Thoots — and perhaps sometimes he may 
expound a little ; that is all. There is nothing akin 
to our ideas of worship. For consider what our 
service consists of : there is thanksgiving and praise, 
there is prayer, there is reading of the Bible, there is 
a sermon. Our thanksgiving and praise is rendered 
to God for things He has done, the pleasure that 
He has allowed us to enjoy, the punishment that 
He might have inflicted upon us and has not. Our 

I. 
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code of morality for his subjects and another for 
himself. Not so ; the great laws are founded in 
righteousness, so the Buddhist believes, in ever- 
lasting righteousness ; they are perfect, far beyond 
our comprehension ; they are the eternal, unchange- 
able, marvellous will of God, and it is our duty not 
to be for ever fretfully trying to change them, but to 
be trying to understand them. That is the Buddhist 
belief in the meaning of religion, and in the laws of 
righteousness ; that is, he believes the duty of him 
who would follow religion to be to try to under- 
stand these laws, to bring them home to the heart, 
so to order life as to bring it into harmony with 
righteousness. 

Now see the difference. We believe that the 
world is governed not by eternal laws, but by a 
changeable and continually changing God, and that 
it is our duty to try and persuade Him to make it 
better. 

We believe, really, that we know a great deal 
better than God what is good, not only for us, but 
for others ; we do not believe His will is always 
righteous — ^not at all : God has wrath to be depre- 
cated ; He has mercy to be aroused ; He has 
partiality to be turned towards us, and hence our 
prayers. 

But to the Buddhist the whole world is ruled by 
righteousness, the same for all) the same for ever, 
and the only sin is ignorance of these laws. 

The Buddha is he who has found for us the light 
to see these laws, and to order our life in accordance 
with them. 

So it will be understood, I think, why there is no 
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these laws, to take them home into the heart, that 
the follower, too, may come soon into the Great 
Peace. 

This has been called a pessimism. Surely it is 
the greatest optimism the world has known — this 
certainty that the world is ruled by righteousness, 
that the world has been, that the world will always 
be, ruled by perfect righteousness. 

To the Buddhist this is a certainty. The laws 
are laws of righteousness, if man would but see, 
would but understand. Do not complain and cry 
and pray, but open your eyes and see. The light is 
all about you, if you would only cast the bandage 
from your eyes and look. It is so wonderful, so 
beautiful, far beyond what any man has dreamt of, 
has prayed for, and it is for ever and for ever. 

This is the attitude of Buddhism towards prayer, 
towards thanksgiving. It considers them an im- 
pertinence and a foolishness, born of ignorance, 
akin to the action of him who would daily desire 
Atlas not to allow the heavens to drop upon the 
earth. 

The world is ruled by laws, and these laws are 
laws of righteousness. 

And yet, and yet. 

I remember standing once on the platform of a 
famous pagoda, the golden spire rising before us, 
and carved shrines around us, and seeing a woman 
lying there, her face to the pagoda. She was pray- 
ing fervently, so fervently that her words could be 
heard, for she had no care for anyone about, in such 
trouble was she ; and what she was asking was this, 
that her child, her baby, might not die. She held 
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born again, as men, before they can see the light 
and understand the laws of righteousness.' 

What do women care for laws of righteousness ? 
What do they care for justice ? What for the ever- 
lasting sequences that govern the world ? Would 
not they involve all other men, all earth and heaven, 
in bottomless chaos, to save one heart they loved ? 
That is woman’s religion. 
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months depends all their maintenance for the rest 
of the year. Every man, every woman, every child, 
has hard work of some kind or another. 

And so, what with the difficulties of travelling, 
what with the work there is to do, and what with 
the custom of Lent, everyone stays at home. It is 
the time for prayer, for fasting, for improving the 
soul. Many men during these months will live even 
as the monks live, will eat but before mid-day, will 
abstain from tobacco. There are no plays during 
Lent, and there are no marriages. It is the time 
for preparing the land for the crop ; it is the time 
for preparing the soul for eternity. The congrega- 
tions on the Sundays will be far greater at this time 
than at any other ; there will be more thought of 
the serious things of life. 

It is a very long Lent — three months ; but with 
the full moon of October comes the end. The rains 
then are over ; the great black bank of clouds that 
walled up all the south so long is gone. The south 
wind has died away, and the light, fresh north wind 
is coming down the river. The roads are drying up, 
the work in the fields is over for a time, awaiting 
the ripening of the grain. The damp has gone out 
of the air, and it is very clear. You can see once 
more the purple mountains that you have missed so 
long ; there is a new feeling in the wind, a laughter 
in the sunshine, a flush of blossom along the fields 
like the awakening of a new joy. The rains are 
over and the cool weather is coming ; Lent is over 
and gladness is returned ; the crop has been sown, 
and soon will come the reaping. And so at this 
full moon of October is the great feast of the 
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covered with gold — pure leaf-gold. Down below it 
is being always renewed by the pious offerings of 
those who come to pray and spread a little gold- 
leaf on it ; but every now and then it is all regilt, 
from the top, far away above you, to the golden 
lions that guard its base. It is a most wonderful 
sight, this great golden cone, in that marvellous 
sunlight that bathes its sides like a golden sea. It 
seems to shake and tremble in the light like a fire. 
And all about the platform, edging it ere it falls 
away below, are little shrines, marvels of carven 
woodwork and red lacquer. They have tapering 
roofs, one above another, till they, too, end in a 
golden spire full of little bells with tongues. And 
as the wind blows the tongues move to and fro, and 
the air is full of music, so faint, so clear, like ‘ silver 
stir of strings in hollow shells.' 

In most of these shrines there are statues of the 
great teacher, cut in white alabaster, glimmering 
whitely in the lustrous shadows there within ; and in 
one shrine is the great bell. Long ago we tried to 
take this great bell ; we tried to send it home as a 
war trophy, this bell stolen from their sacred place, 
but we failed. As it was being put on board a ship, 
it slipped and fell into the river into the mud, where 
the fierce tides are ever coming and going. And 
when all the efforts of our engineers to raise it had 
failed, the Burmese asked : ‘ The bell, our bell, is 
there in the water. You cannot get it up. You 
have tried and you have failed. If we can get it 
up, may we have it back to hang in our pagoda as 
our own again ? ' And they were told, with a laugh, 
perhaps, that they might ; and so they raised it up 
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They come up singly, in twos, in groups. First a 
nun, perhaps, walking very softly, clad in her white 
dress with her beads about her neck, and there in 
a corner by a little shrine she will spread a cloth 
upon the hai*d stones and kneel and bow her face 
to the great pagoda. And then she will repeat, 
‘Sorrow, 'misery, trouble,’ over and over again, 
running her beads through her fingers, repeating 
the words in the hope that in the end she may 
understand whither they should lead her. ‘ Sorrow, 
misery, trouble ’ — ah ! surely she must know what 
they mean, or she would not be a nun. And then 
comes a young man, and after a reverence to the 
pagoda he goes wandering round, looking for some- 
one, maybe ; and then comes an old man with his 
son. They stop at the little stalls on the stairs, and 
they have bought there each a candle. The old 
man has a plain taper, but the little lad must have 
one with his emblem on it. Each day has its own 
sign, a tiger for Monday, and so on, and the lad 
buys a candle like a little rat, for his birthday is 
Friday, and the father and son go on to the plat- 
form. And there they kneel down side by side, the 
old man and the little chubby lad, and they, too, say 
that all is misery and delusion. And then they rise 
and advance to the pagoda’s golden base, and put 
their candles thereon and light them. This side of 
the pagoda is in shadow now, and so you can see 
the lights of the candles as little stars. 

And then come three girls, sisters, perhaps, all 
so prettily dressed, with meek eyes, and they, too, 
buy candles ; they, too, kneel and say their prayers, 
for long, so long, that you wonder if anything has 
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towards the Great Peace ; and there are old women, 
too — many of them. 

Young men will be there, walking briskly up, 
laughing and talking to each other, very happy, 
very merry,, glad to see each other, to see so many 
people, calling pleasant greetings to their friends as 
they pass. They are all so gaily dressed, with 
beautiful silks and white jackets and gay satin 
head-clothes, tied with a little end sticking up as 
a plume. 

And the girls, how shall I describe them ? — so 
sweet they are, so pretty in their fresh dresses, with 
downcast eyes of modesty, tempered with little side- 
glances. They laugh, too, as they go, and they 
talk, never forgetting the sacredness of the place, 
never forgetting the reverences due, kneeling always 
first as they come up to the great pagoda, but being 
of good courage, happy and contented. There are 
children, too, numbers and numbers of them, walking 
along, with their little hands clasping so tightly some 
bigger ones, very fearful lest they should be lost. 
They are as gay as butterflies in their dress, but 
their looks are very solemn. There is no solemnity 
like that of a little child ; it takes all the world so 
very seriously, walking along with great eyes of 
wonder at all it sees about it. 

They are all well dressed who come here ; on 
a festival day even the poor can be dressed well. 
Pinks and reds are the prevailing colours, in checks, 
in stripes, mixed usually with white. These colours 
go best with, their brown skins, and they are fondest 
of them. But there are other colours, too : there 
is silver and green embroidery, and there are shot- 
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These stalls are always crowded with people 
buying and selling, or looking anxiously at the 
many pretty wares, unable, perhaps, to buy. The 
refreshments are usually very simple — rice and curry 
for supper, and for little refreshments between whiles 
there are sugar-cakes and vermicelli, and other little 
cakes. 


The crowd going up and down the steps is like 
a gorgeous-coloured flood, crested with white foam, 
flowing between the dragons of the gate ; and on 
the platform the crowd is thicker than ever. All 
day the festival goes on — ^the praying, the oflering 
of gifts, the burning of little candles before the 
shrines — until the sun sets across the open country 
far beyond in gold and crimson g/oO'* Jhit even 
then there is no pause, no darkness, for hardly has 
the sun’s last bright shaft /aded from the pagoda 
spire far above, while his streamers arc still bright 
across the west, than there comes in the east a 
new radiance, so soft, so wonderful, it seems more 
beautiful than the dying day- Across the mistv 
fields the moon is rising; d/stn enmson globe hunsr 
low among the trees, but nV/ng fist, and as it rise? 
growing whiter. Its light comes flooding denr 
upon the earth, pure sf/rer with very IiJ.ii;.!; shsdrrs 
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Such is a great feast at a great pagoda. 

But whenever I think of a great feast, whenever 
the growing autumn moon tells me that the end 
of Lent is drawing nigh, it is not the great feast 
of the Shwe Dagon, nor of any other famous 
pagoda that comes into my mind, but something 
far different 

It was on a frontier long ago that there was 
the festival that I remember so well. The country 
there was very far away from all the big towns ; 
the people were not civilized as those of Mandalay 
or of Rangoon ; the pagoda was a very small one. 
There was no gilding upon it at all, and no shrines 
were about it ; it stood alone, just a little white 
plastered pagoda, with a few trees near it, on a bare 
rice-field. There were a few villages about, dotted 
here and there in the swamp, and the people of 
these were all that came to our festival. 

For long before the villagers were preparing for 
it, saving a little money here, doing a little extra 
work there, so that they might be able to have 
presents ready for the monks, so that they might be 
able to subscribe to the lights, so that they would 
have a good dress in which they might appear. 

The men did a little more work at the fields, 
bamboo-cutting in the forest, making baskets in the 
evening,' and the women wove. All had to work 
very hard to have even a little margin ; for there, 
although food — plain rice — was very cheap, all other 
things were very expensive. It was so far to bring 
them, and the roads were so bad. I remember that 
the only European things to be bought there then 
were matches and tinned milk, and copper money 
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her little offering, as did all the donors. And my 
gift ? Well, although an English official, I was not 
then very much richer than the people about me, so 
my gift must be small, too — a tin of biscuits, a tin 
or two of jam, a new pair of scissors. I did not sit 
behind them myself, but gave them to the headman 
to put with his offerings ; for the monks were old 
friends of mine. Did I not live in one of their 
monasteries for over two months when we first 
came and camped there with a cavalry squadron ? 
And if there is any merit in such little charity, as 
the Burmese say there is, why should I not gain it, 
too? The monks said my present was best of all, 
because it was so uncommon ; and the biscuits, they 
said, though they did not taste of much while you 
were eating them, had a very pleasant after -taste 
that lasted a long time. They were like charity, 
maybe : that has a pleasant after-taste, too, they 
tell me. 

When all the presents, with the donors behind 
them, dressed all in their best, were ready, the 
monks came. There were four monasteries near 
by, and the monks, perhaps in all thirty, old and 
young, monks and novices, came in one long pro- 
cession, walking very slowly, with downcast eyes, 
between the rows of gifts and givers. They did 
not look at them at all. It is not proper for a 
monk to notice the gifts he receives ; but school- 
boys who came along behind attending on them, 
they saw and made remarks. Perhaps they saw 
the chance of some overflow of these good things 
coming their way. ‘ See,’ one nudged the other ; 

‘ honey — what a lot ! I can smell it, can’t you ? ’ 
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We knew them all ; they were our neighbours, the 
kinswomen of half the village ; everyone liked to 
see them dance, to hear them sing ; they were all 
young, and are not all young girls pretty? And 
amongst the audience were there not the girls’ 
relations, their sisters, their lovers? would not that 
alone make the girls dance well, make the audience 
enthusiastic ? And so, what with the illuminations, 
and the chat and laughter of friends, and the dance, 
we kept it up till very late ; and we all went to bed 
happy and well pleased with each other, well pleased 
with ourselves. Can you imagine a more successful 
end than that? 

To write about these festivals is so pleasant, it 
brings back so many delightful memories, that I 
could go on writing for long and long. But there 
is no use in doing so, as they are all very much 
alike, with little local differences depending on the 
enterprise of the inhabitants and the situation of the 
place. There might be boat-races, perhaps, on a 
festival day, or pony-races, or boxing. I have seen 
all these, if not at the festival at the end of Lent, 
at other festivals. I remember once I was going 
up the river on a festival night by the full moon, 
and we saw point after point crowned with lights 
upon the pagodas ; and as we came near the great 
city we saw a new glory ; for there was a boat 
anchored in mid-stream, and from this boat there 
dropped a stream of fire ; myriads of little lamps 
burned on tiny rafts that drifted down the river in 
a golden band. There were every now and then 
bigger rafts, with figures made in light — boats and 
pagodas and monasteries. The lights heaved with 
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WOMEN 1 

‘ Her cheek is more beautiful than the dawn, her eyes are deeper 
than the river pools ; when she loosens her hair upon her shoulders, 
it is as night coming over the hills .’ — Burmese Leme-Song. 

If you were to ask a Burman, ‘ What is the position- 
of women in Burma ? ’ he would reply that he did 
not know what you meant. Women have no 
position, no fixed relation towards men beyond 
that fixed by the fact that women are women and 
men are men. They differ a great deal in many 
ways, so a Burman would say ; men are better in 
some things, women are better in others ; if they 
have a position, their relative superiority in certain 
things determines it. How else should it be 
determined ? 

If you say by religion, he laughs, and asks what 
religion has to do with such things ? Religion is a 
culture of the soul ; it is not concerned with the 
relationship of men and women. If you say by 
law, he says that law has no more to do with it 
than religion. In the eye of the law both are alike. 
*You wouldn’t have one law for a man and another 
for a woman ? ’ he asks. 

i6g 
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points, hardly even in minor points, does the law 
discriminate against women. 

The law as regards marriage and inheritance 
and divorce will come each in its own place. It 
is very much the same both for the man and the 
woman. 

The criminal law was the same for both ; I have 
tried to find any difference, and this is all I have 
found : A woman’s life was less valuable than a 
man’s. The price of the body, as it is called, of a 
woman was less than that of a man. If a woman 
were accidentally killed, less compensation had to 
be paid than for a man. I asked a Burman about 
this once. 

‘ Why is this difference ? ’ I said. ‘ Why does the 
law discriminate ? ’ 

‘ It isn’t the law,’ he said, * it is a fact. A woman 
is worth less than a man in that way. A maid- 
servant can be hired for less than a manservant, a 
daughter can claim less than a son. They cannot 
do so much work ; they are not so strong. If they 
had been worth more, the law would have been the 
other way ; of course they are worth less.’ 

And so this sole discrimination is a fact, not 
dogma. It is a fact, no doubt, everywhere. No one 
would deny it. The pecuniary value of a woman is 
less than that of a man. As to the soul’s value, 
that is not a question of law, which confines itself to 
material affairs. But I suppose all laws have been 
framed out of the necessities of mankind. It was 
the incessant fighting during the times when our 
laws grew slowly into shape, the necessity of not 
allowing the possession of land, and the armed 
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However all this may be, it is only an opinion. Neither 
in their law, nor in ‘ their religion, nor — what is far 
more important — in their daily life,- do they acknow- 
ledge any inferiority in women beyond those patent 
weaknesses of body that are, perhaps, more differences 
than inferiorities. 

She has always had fair-play, from religion, from 
law, and from her fellow man and woman. 

She has been bound by no ties, she has had per- 
fect freedom to make for herself just such a life as 
she thinks best fitted for her. She has had no frozen 
ideals of a long dead past held up to her as eternal 
copies. She has been allowed to change as her 
world changed, and she has lived in a very real world 
— a world of stern facts, not fancies. You see, she 
has had to fight her own way ; for the same laws 
that made woman lower than man in Europe com- 
pensated her to a certain extent by protection and 
guidance. In Burma she has been neither confined 
nor guided. In Europe and India for very long the 
idea was to make woman a hot-house plant, to see 
that no rough winds struck her, that no injuries 
overtook her. In Burma she has had to look out 
for herself : she has had freedom to come to grief as 
well as to come to strength. All such laws cut both 
ways. Freedom to do ill must accompany freedom 
to do well. You cannot have one without the other. 
The Burmese woman has had both. Ideals act for 
good as well as for evil ; if they cramp all progress, 
they nevertheless tend to the sustentation of a 
certain level of thought. She has had none. What- 
ever she is, she has made herself, finding under the 
varying circumstances of life what is the best for 
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a boy who cannot. If there were more nunneries, 
there would be more education among the women ; 
here is cause and effect. But there are not, so the 
little girls work instead. While their brothers are in 
the monasteries, the girls are learning to weave and 
herd cattle, drawing water, and collecting firewood. 
They begin very young at this work, but it is very 
light ; they are never overworked, and so it does 
them no harm usually, but good. 

The daughters of better - class people, such as 
merchants, and clerks, and advocates, do not, of 
course, work at field labour. They usually learn to 
read and write at home, and they weave, and many 
will draw water. For to draw water is to go to the 
well, and the well is the great meeting-place of the 
village. As they fill their jars they lean over the 
curb and talk, and it is here that is told the latest 
news, the latest flirtation, the little scandal of the 
place. Very few men or boys come for water ; 
carrying is not their duty, and there is a proper 
place for flirtation. So the girls have the well 
almost to themselves. 

Almost every girl can weave. In many houses 
there are looms where the girls weave their dresses 
and those of their parents ; and many girls have 
stalls in the bazaar. Of this I will speak later. 
Other duties are the husking of rice and the making 
of cheroots. Of course, in richer households there 
will be servants to do all this ; but even in them the 
daughter will frequently weave either for herself or 
her parents. Almost every girl will do something, 
if only to pass the time. 

They have no accomplishments. They do not 
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festival for a girl of great importance, this ear- 
boring, and, according to the wealth of the parents, 
it is accompanied by pwes and other rejoicings. 

A little girl, the daughter of a shopkeeper here in 
this town, had her ears bored the other day, and 
there were great rejoicings. There was a pwe open 
to all for three nights, and there were great quan- 
tities of food, and sweets, and many presents given 
away, and on the last night the river was illuminated. 
There was a boat anchored in mid-stream, and from 
this were launched myriads of tiny rafts, each with 
a little lamp on board. The lamps gleamed bright 
with golden light as they drifted on the bosom of 
the great water, a moving line of living fire. There 
were little boats, too, with the outlines marked with 
lamps, and there were pagodas and miniature houses 
all floating, floating down the river, till, in far dis- 
tance by the promontory, the lamps flickered out 
one by one, and the river fell asleep again. 

‘ There is only one great festival in a girl’s life,’ a 
woman told me. ‘ We try to make it as good as we 
can. Boys have many festivals, girls have but one. 
It is only just that it should be good.’ 

And so they grow up veiy quiet, very sedate, 
looking on the world about them with very clear 
eyes. It is strange, talking to Burmese girls, to see 
how much they know and understand of the world 
about them. It is to them no great mystery, full of 
unimaginable good and evil, but a world that they 
are learning to understand, and where good and evil 
are never unmixed. Men ^are to them neither angels 
nor devils, but just men, and so the world does not 
hold for them the disappointments, the disillusionings 
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and, for one perhaps, for one, sHe will light the 
cheroot herself first, and thus kiss him by proxy. 

And is the girl alone ? Well, yes. To all intents 
and purposes she is alone ; but there is always some- 
one near, someone within call, for the veranda is free 
to all. She cannot tell who may come, and some 
men, as we know, are but wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. Usually marriages are arranged by the parents. 
Girls are not very different here to elsewhere ; they 
are very biddable, and ready to do what their 
■mothers tell them, ready to believe that it is the 
best. And so if a lad comes wooing, and can gain 
the mother’s ear, he can usually win the girl’s affec- 
tion, too ; but T think there are more exceptions 
here than elsewhere. Girls are freer ; they fall in 
love of their own accord oftener than elsewhere ; 
they are very impulsive, full of passion. Love is a 
very serious matter, and they are not trained in 
self-restraint. 

There are very many romances played out every 
day in the dusk beside the well, in the deep shadows 
of the palm-groves, in the luminous nights by the 
river shore — romances that end sometimes well, 
sometimes in terrible tragedies. For they are a 
very passionate people ; the language is full of little 
love-songs, songs of a man to a girl, of a girl to a 
man. ‘No girl,’ a woman once told me, ‘no good, 
quiet girl would tell a man she loved him first.’ It 
may be so ; if this be true, I fear there are many 
girls here who are not good and quiet. How many 
. romances have I not seen in which the wooing began 
with the girl, with a little note perhaps, with a flower, 
with a message sent by someone whom she could 
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wonderful undreamt-of discoveries, lit with new light 
and mysterious with roseate shadows, a world of 
‘beautiful things made new ’ for those forest children. 
So that when the confidante, an aunt maybe or a 
sister, meets them by the sacred fig-tree on the hill, 
and tells them that all difficulties are removed, and 
their friends called together for the marriage, can 
you wonder that it is not without regret that they 
fare forth from that enchanted land to ordinary life 
again ? 

It is, as I have said, not always the man who is 
the proposer of the flight. Nay, I think indeed that 
it is usually the girl. ‘ Men have more patience.’ 

I had a Burmese servant, a boy, who may have 
been twenty, and he had been with me a year, and 
was beginning to be really useful. He had at last 
grasped the idea that electro- plate should not be 
cleaned with monkey-brand soap, and he could be 
trusted not to put up rifle cartridges for use with a 
double-barrelled gun ; and he chose this time to fall 
in love with the daughter of the headman of a 
certain village where I was in camp. 

He had good excuse, for she was a delicious 
little maiden with great coils of hair, and the voice 
of a wood-pigeon cooing in the forest, and she was 
very fond of him, without a doubt. 

So one evening he came to me and said that he 
must leave me — that he wanted to get married, and 
could not possibly delay. Then I spoke to him with 
all that depth of wisdom we are so ready to display 
for the benefit of others. I pointed out to him that 
he was much too young, that she was much too 
young also — she was not eighteen — and that there 
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They must have been in hiding close by, for.it 
was early next morning that the boy . came into my 
tent alone and very much abashed, and it was' some 
little time before he could recover himself and talk 
freely as he would before, for he was greatly ashamed 
of himself. 

But, after all, could he help it ? 

If you can imagine the tropic night, and the boy, 
full of high resolve, passing up the village street, 
now half asleep, and the girl, with shining eyes, 
coming to him out of the hibiscus shadows, and 
whispering in his ear words — words that I need not 
say — if you imagine all that, you will understand 
how it was that I lost my servant. 

They both came to see me later on in the day 
after the marriage, and there was no bashfulness 
about either of them then. They came hand-in- 
hand, with the girl’s father and mother and some 
friends, and she told me it was all her fault : she 
could not wait. 

* Perhaps,’ she said, with a little laugh and a side- 
glance at her husband — ‘ perhaps, if he had gone 
with the thakin to Rangoon, he might have fallen 
in love with someone there and forgotten me ; for 
I know they are very pretty, those Rangoon ladies, 
and of better manners than I, who am but a jungle 
girl.’ 

And when I asked her what it was like in the 
forest, she said it was the most beautiful place. in- all 
the world. 

Things do not always go so well. Parents may 
be obdurate, and flight be impossible ; or even her. 
love may not be returned, and then terrible , things 
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I have seen and heard so much of this love of 
women and of its tragedies. Perhaps it is that to us 
it is usually the tragedies that are best remembered. 
Happiness is void of incident. And this love may 
be, after all, a good thing. But I do not know. 
Sometimes I think they would be happier if they 
could love less, if they could take love more quietly, 
more as a matter of course, as something that has 
to be gone through, as part of a life’s training ; not 
as a thing that swallows up all life and death and 
eternity in one passion. 

In Burmese the love-songs are in a short, sweet 
rhythm, full of quaint conceits and wordrmusic. I 
cannot put them into English verse, or give the flow 
of the originals in a translation. It always seems to 
me that Don Quixote was right when he said that a 
translation was like the wrong side of an embroidered 
cloth, giving the design without the beauty. But even 
in the plain, rough outline of a translation there is 
beauty here, I think ; 


'‘From a Man to a Girl 

The moon wooed the lotus in’ the night, the lotus 
was wooed by the moon, and my sweetheart is their 
child. The blossom opened in the night, and she 
came forth ; the petals moved, and she was born. 

She is more beautiful than any blossom ; her face 
is as delicate as the dusk ; her hair is as night falling 
over the hills ; her skin is as bright as the diamond. 
She is very full of health, no sickness can come 
near her. 

When the wind blows I am afraid, when the 
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‘The husband is lord of the wife.’ 

Laws of Manu. 

Marriage is not a religious ceremony among the 
Burmese. Religion has no part in it at all ; as 
religion has refrained from interfering with govern- 
ment, so does it in the relations of man and wife. 
Marriage is purely a worldly business, like entering 
into partnership; and religion, the Buddhist religion, 
has nothing to do with such things. Those who 
accept the teachings of the great teacher in all their 
fulness do not marry. 

Indeed, marriage is not a ceremony at all. It is 
strange, to find that the Burmese have actually no 
necessary ceremonial. The Laws of Manu, which 
are the laws governing all such matters, make no 
mention of any marriage ceremony ; it is, in fact, a 
status. Just as two men may go into partnership 
in business without executing any deed, so a man 
and a woman may enter into the marriage state 
without undergoing any form. Amongst, the richer 
Burmese there is, however, sometimes a ceremony- 
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marriage, which is with most people a ceremony 
performed in full daylight with all accessories of 
display, is with the Burmese generally a secret. 
Two or three friends, perhaps, will be called quietly 
to the house, and the man and the woman will eat 
together, and thus become husband and wife. Then 
they will separate again, and not for several days, or 
even weeks perhaps, will it be known that they are 
married ; for it is seldom that they can set up house 
for themselves just at once. Often they will marry 
and live apart for a time with their parents. Some- 
times they will go and live together with the man’s 
parents, but more usually with the girl’s mother. 
Then after a time, when they have by their exer- 
tions made a little money, they build a house and 
go to live there ; but sometimes they will live on 
with the girl’s parents for years. 

A girl does not change her name when she 
marries, nor does she wear any sign of marriage, 
such as a ring. Her name is always the same, and 
there is nothing to a stranger to denote whether she 
be married or not, or whose wife she is ; and she 
keeps her property as her own. Marriage does not 
confer upon the husband any power over his wife’s 
property, either what she brings with her, what she 
earns, or what she inherits subsequently ; it all 
remains her own, as does his remain his own. But 
usually property acquired after marriage is held 
jointly. You will inquire, for instance, who is the 
owner of this garden, and be told Maung Han, Ma 
Shwe, the former being the husband’s name and the 
latter the wife’s. Both names are used very frequently 
in business and in legal proceedings, and indeed it is 
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will guard her breath as it passes her lips to. and 
fro, lest she awaken him whom she fears. . 

‘ And she will remember that when he awakens 
he will have certain wants. She will be anxious 
that the bath be to his custom, that his clothes are 
as he wishes, that his food is tasteful to him. Always 
she will have before her the fear of his anger.’ 

It must be remembered that the Laws of Manu 
are of Indian origin, and are not totally accepted by 
the Burmese. I fear a Burmese girl would laugh at 
this ideal of a wife. She would say that if a wife 
were always afraid of her husband’s wrath, she and 
he, too, must be poor things. A household is ruled 
by love and reverence, not by fear. A girl has no 
idea when she marries that she is going to be her 
husband’s slave, but a free woman, yielding to him in 
those things in which he has most strength, and 
taking her own way in those things that pertain to a 
woman. She has a very keen idea of what things 
she can do best, and what things she should leave 
to her husband. Long experience has taught her 
that there are many things she should not interfere 
with ; and she knows it is experience that has proved 
it, and not any command. She knows that the reason 
women are not supposed to interfere in public affairs 
is because their minds and bodies are not fitted for 
them. Therefore she accepts this, in the same way 
as she accepts physical inferiority, as a fact against 
which it is useless and silly to declaim, knowing that 
it is not men who keep her out, but her own unfitness. 
Moreover, she knows that it is made good to her in 
other ways, and thus the balance is redressed. You 
see, she knows her own strength and her own weak- 
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newly incorporated. I went up there with the first 
column that ever penetrated that country, and I 
remained there when, after the partial pacification 
of the district, the main body of the troops were 
withdrawn. It was a fairly exciting place to live in. 
To say nothing of the fever which swept down men 
in batches, and the trans-frontier people who were 
always peeping over to watch a good opportunity 
for a raid, my own charge simply swarmed with 
armed men, who seemed to rise out of the very 
ground — so hard was it to follow their movements 
— attack an3avhere they saw fit, arid disappear as 
suddenly. There was, of course, a considerable 
force of troops and police to suppress these insur- 
gents, but the whole country was so roadless, so 
unexplored, such a tangled labyrinth of hill and 
forest, dotted with sparse villages, that it was often 
quite impossible to trace the bands who committed 
these attacks ; and to the sick and weary pursuers 
it sometimes seemed as if we should never restore 
peace to the country. 

The villages were arranged in groups, and over 
each group there was a headman with certain powers 
and certain duties, the principal of the latter being 
to keep his people quiet, and, if possible, protect 
them from insurgents. 

Now, it happened that among these headmen was 
one named Saw Ka, who had been a free-lance in 
his day, but whose services were now enlisted on the 
side of order — or, at least, we hoped so. He was a 
fighting-man, and rather fond of that sort of exer- 
cise ; so that I was not much surprised one day 
when I got a letter from him to say t is villagers 
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speaks of is news to me, and must have happened 
while I was away.’ 

‘ Then, who wrote the letter ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said, ‘ I think I know ; but I will go 
and make sure.’ 

Then Saw Ka went to find the guard who had 
come in with the prisoners, and I dissolved court 
and went out shooting. After dinner, as we sat 
round a great bonfire before the mess, for the nights 
were cold. Saw Ka and his brother came to me, 
and they sat down beside the fire and told me all 
about it. 

It appeared that three days after Saw Ka left his 
village, some robbers came suddenly one evening 
to a small hamlet some two miles away and looted 
from there all the cattle, thirty or forty head, and 
went off with them. The frightened owners came 
in to tell the headman about it, and in his absence 
they told his wife. And she, by virtue of the order 
of appointment as headman, which was in her hands, 
ordered the villagers to turn out and follow the 
dacoits. She issued such government arms as she 
had in the house, and the villagers went and pursued 
the dacoits by the cattle tracks, and next day they 
overtook them, and there was a fight. When the 
villagers returned with the cattle and the thieves, 
she had the letter written to me, and the prisoners 
were sent in, under her husband’s brother, with an 
escort. Everything was done as well, as successfully, 
as if Saw Ka himself had been present. But if it 
had not been for the accident of Saw Ka’s sudden 
appearance, I should probably never have known 
that this exploit was due to his wife : for she was 
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nearly every house there will be a loom, where the 
wife or daughter weaves for herself or for sale. But 
many men weave also, and the finest silks are all 
woven by men. I once asked a woman why they 
did not weave the best silks, instead of leaving them 
all to the men. 

‘ Men do them better,’ she said, with a laugh. 
‘ I tried once, but I cannot manage that embroidery.’ 

They also work in the fields — light work, such as 
weeding and planting. The heavy work, such as 
ploughing, is done by men. They also work on the 
roads carrying things, as all Oriental women do. It 
is curious that won^en carry always on their heads, 
men always on their shoulders. I do not know why. 

But the great occupation of women is petty 
trading. I have already said that there are few 
large merchants among the Burmese. Nearly all 
the retail trade is small, most of it is very small 
indeed, and practically the whole of it is in the hands 
of the women. 

Women do not often succeed in any wholesale 
trade. They have not, I think, a wide enough 
grasp of affairs for that. Their views are always 
somewhat limited ; they are too penny-wise and 
pound-foolish for big businesses. The small retail 
trade, gaining a penny here and a penny there, just 
suits them, and they have almost made it a close 
profession. 

This trade is almost exclusively done in bazaars. . 
In every town there is a bazaar, from six till ten 
each morning. When there is no town near, the 
bazaar will be held on one day at one village and on 
another at a neighbouring one. It depends on the 
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holder is then buying his or her provisions for the 
day, and the people crowd in thousands round the 
sellers. Everyone is bargaining and chaffing and 
laughing, both buyers and sellers ; but both are very 
keen, too, on business. 

The cloth and silk sellers, the large rice-merchants, 
and a few other traders, cannot carry on business 
sitting on a mat, nor can they carry their wares to 
and fro every day in a basket. For such there are 
separate buildings or separate aisles, with wooden 
stalls, on either side of a gangway. The wooden 
floor of the stalls is raised two to three feet, so that 
the buyer, standing on the ground, is about on a 
level with the seller sitting in the stall. The stall 
will be about eight feet by ten, and each has at the 
back a strong lock-up cupboard or wardrobe, where 
the wares are shut at night ; but in the day they will 
be taken out and arranged daintily about the girl- 
seller. Home-made silks are the staple — silks in 
checks of pink and white, of yellow and orange, of 
indigo and dark red. Some are embroidered in silk, 
in silver, or in gold ; some are plain. All are thick 
and rich, none are glazed, and none are gaudy. 
There will also be silks from Bangkok, which are 
of two colours — purple shot with red, and orange 
shot with red, both very beautiful. All the silks are 
woven the size of the dress : for men, about twenty- 
eight feet long and twenty inches broad ; and for 
women, about five feet long and much broader. 
Thus, there is no cutting off the piece. The anas, 
too, which are the bottom pieces for a woman’s 
dress, are woven the proper size. There will 
probably, too, be piles of showy cambric jackets and 
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she could not neglect it for any other : it would 
seem to her a losing of the greater in the less. But - 
the effect of this custom of nearly every woman 
having a little business of her own has a great 
influence on her life. It broadens her views , it 
teaches her things she could not learn in the narrow 
circle of home duties ; it gives her that tolerance 
and understanding which so forcibly strikes every- 
one who knows her. It teaches her to know h,er 
own strength and weakness, and how to make the 
best of each. Above all, by showing her the real 
life about her, and how much beauty there is every- 
where, to those whose eyes are not shut by conven- 
tions, it saves her from that dreary, weary pessimism 
that seeks its relief in fancied idealism, in art, in 
literature, and in religion, and which is the curse of 
so many of her sisters in other lands. 

Yet, with all their freedom, Burmese women are 
very particular in their conduct. Do not imagine 
that young girls are allowed, or allow themselves, to 
go about alone except on very frequented roads. I 
suppose there are certain limits in all countries to 
the freedom a woman allows herself, that is to say, 
if she is wise. For she knows that she cannot 
always trust herself ; she knows that she is weak 
sometimes, and she protects herself accordingly. 
She is timid, with a delightful timidity that fears, 
because it half understands ; she is brave, with the 
bravery of a girl who knows that as long as she 
keeps within certain limits she is safe. Do not 
suppose that they ever do, or ever can, allow them- 
selves that freedom of action that men have ; it is an 
impossibility. Girls are very carefully looked after 
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here, not one ever called. I saw only two or three 
ladies, but not a man at all.’ 

■And my friend, surprised, asked his servant how 
it was. 

‘ Didn’t anyone come to call ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Oh yes,’ the servant answered ; ‘ many gentle- 
men came to call — the officers of the regiment and 
others. But I told them the thakin was out, and 
that the thakinma could not see anyone. I sent 
them all away.’ 

At the club that evening my friend was questioned 
as to why in his absence no one was allowed to see 
his wife. The whole station laughed at him, but I 
think he and his wife laughed most of all at the 
careful observances of Burmese etiquette by the 
servant ; for it is the Burmese custom for a wife not 
to receive in her husband’s absence. Anyone who 
wants to see her must stay outside or in the veranda, 
and she will come out and speak to him. It would 
be a grave breach of decorum to receive visitors while 
her husband is out. 

So that even a Burmese woman is not free from 
restrictions — restrictions which are merely rules 
founded upon experience. No woman, no man, 
can ever free herself or himself from the bonds 
that even a young civilization demands. A freedom 
from all restraint would be a return, not only to 
savagery, but to the condition of animals — nay, even 
animals are bound by certain conventions. 

The higher a civilization, the more conventions are 
required ; and freedom does not mean an absence of 
rules, but that all rules should be founded on ex- 
perience and common sense. 
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WOMEN III 

‘ For women are very tender-hearted.’ 

Wethandaya. 

* You know, thakin,’ said a man to me, ‘ that we say 
sometimes that women cannot attain unto the great 
deliverance, that only men will come there. We 
think that a woman must be born again as a man 
before she can enter upon the way that leads to 
heaven.’ 

‘ Why should that be so ? ’ I asked. ‘ I have 
looked at the life of the Buddha, I have read the 
sacred books, and I can find nothing about it. 
What makes you think that ? ’ 

He explained it in this way : ‘ Before a soul can 
attain deliverance it must renounce the world, it 
must have purified itself by wisdom and meditation 
from all the lust of the flesh. Only those who have 
done this can enter into the Great Peace. And 
many men do this. The country is full of monks, 
men who have left the world, and are trying to 
follow in the path of the great teacher. Not all 
these will immediately attain to heaven, for purifi- 
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‘Thakin, many men do not care for religion at 
allj but when a man does do so, he takes it very 
seriously. He follows it out to. the end. He be- 
comes a monk, and surrenders the whole world. Bui 
with women it is different. Many women, nearly 
all women, will like religion, and none will take it 
seriously. We mix it up with our home-life, and our 
affections, and our worldly doings ; for we like a little 
of everything.’ So said a woman to me. 

Is this always true ? I do not know, but it is 
very true in Burma. Nearly all the women are 
religious, they like to go to the monastery and hear 
the law, they like to give presents to the monks, they 
like to visit the pagoda and adore Gaudama the 
Buddha. I am sure that if it were not for their 
influence the laws against taking life and against 
intoxicants would not be observed as stringently as 
they are. So far they will go. As Far as they can 
use the precepts of religion and retain their home- 
life they will do so ; as it was with Yathodaya so 
long ago, so it is now. But when religion calls 
them and says, ‘Come away from the world, leave 
all that you love, all that your heart holds good, for 
it is naught ; see the light, and prepare your soul 
for peace,* they hold back. This they cannot do ; it 
is far beyond them. ‘Thakin, we cannot do so. It 
would seem to us terrible,’ that is what they say. 

A man who renounces the world is called ‘the 
great glory,’ but not so a woman. 

I have said that the Buddhist religion holds men 
and women as equal. If wonien cannot observe its 
laws as men do, it is surely their own fault if they 
be held the less worthy. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


DIVORCE 

‘ They are to each other as a burning poison falling into a man’s 
eye .’ — Burmese saying. 


I REMEMBER a night not so long ago ; it was in the 
hot weather, and 1 was out in camp with my friend 
the police-ofhcer. It was past sunset, and the air 
beneath the trees was full of luminous gloom, though 
overhead a flush still lingered on the cheek of the 
night. We were sitting in the veranda of a govern- 
ment rest-house, enjoying the first coolness of the 
coming night, and talking in disjointed sentences of 
many things ; and there came up the steps of the 
house into the veranda a woman. She came forward 
slowly, and then sat down on the floor beside my 
friend, and began to speak. There was a lamp 
burning in an inner room, and a long bar of light 
came through the door and lit her face. I could see 
she was not good-looking, but that her eyes were 
full. of tears, and her face drawn with trouble. I 
recognized who she was, the wife -of the head- 
constable in charge of the guard near by, a woman 
T had noticed once or twice in the guard. 

P 
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heard of it ; and although I thought my heart would 
break, I did not say anything. I told my husband, 
*' Bring her here, let us live all together ; it will • be 
best so.” I always did for the best, thakin. So 
he brought her, and she came to live with us a week 
ago. Ah, thakin, I did not know ! She tramples 
on me. My head is under her feet. My husband 
does not care for me, only for her. And to-day, 
this evening, they went out together for a walk, and 
my husband took with him the concertina. As they 
went I could hear him play upon it, and they walked 
down through the trees, he playing and she leaning 
upon him. I heard the music.’ 

Then she began to cry bitterly, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. And the sunset died out of the 
sky, and the shadows took all the world and made 
it gray, and dark. No one said anything, only the 
woman cried. 

‘Thakin,’ she said at last, ‘what am I to do? 
Tell me.’ 

Then my friend spoke. 

‘ You can divorce him,’ he said ; ‘ you can go 
to the elders and get a divorce. Won’t that be 
best ? ’ 

‘ But, thakin, you do not know. We are both 
Christians ; we are married for ever. We were 
both at the mission-school in Rangoon, and we 
were married there, “for ever and for ever,” so the 
padre said. We are not married according to 
Burmese customs, but according to your religion ; 
we are husband and wife for ever.’ 

. My friend said nothing. It seemed to him useless 
to speak to her of the High Court, five hundred 
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was the chain that bound them together. Had it 
not been for that they would have been divorced 
long ago ; for they had never agreed very well, and 
both sides had bitter grounds for complaint. They 
would have been divorced, and both could have gone 
their own way. But now, what was to be done ? 

That is one of my memories : this is another. 

There was a girl I knew, the daughter of a man 
who had made some money by trading, and when 
the father died the property was divided according 
to law between the girl and her brother. She was 
a little heiress in her way, owning a garden, where 
grew many fruit-trees, and a piece of rice land. She 
had also a share in a little shop which she managed, 
and she had many gold bracelets and fine diamond 
earrings. She was much wooed by the young men 
about there, and at last she married. He was a 
young man, good-looking, a sergeant of police, and 
for a time they were very happy. And then trouble 
came. The husband took to bad ways. The know- 
ledge that he could get money for nothing was too 
much for him. He drank and he Wasted her money, 
and he neglected his work, and at last he was 
dismissed from government employ. And his wife 
got angry with him, and complained of him to the 
neighbours ; and made him worse, though she was 
at heart a good girl. Quickly he went from bad 
to worse, until in a very short time, six months, 

I think, he had spent half her little fortune. Then 
she began to limit supplies — the husband did no 
work at all — and in consequence he began to neglect 
her ; they had many quarrels, and her tongue was 
sharp, and matters got worse and worse until they 
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Divorce is a dissolution of that partnership. A 
Burman would not ask, ‘ Were they married ? ’ but, 
‘ Are they man and wife ? ’ And so with divorce, it 
is a cessation of the state of marriage. 

Elders tell me that women ask for divorce far 
more than men do. ‘ Men have patience, and women 
have not,’ that is what they say. For every little 
quarrel a woman will want a divorce. ‘Thakin, 
if we were to grant divorces every time a woman 
came and demanded it, we should be doing nothing 
else all day long. If a husband comes home to 
find dinner not cooked, and speaks angrily, his wife 
will rush to us in tears for a divorce. If he speaks 
to another woman and smiles, if he does not give 
his wife a new dress, if he be fond of going out 
in the evening, all these are reasons for a breathless 
demand for a divorce. The wives get cross and 
run to us and cry, " My husband has been angry 
with me. Never will I live with him again. Give 
me a divorce.” Or, “ See my clothes, how old they 
are. I cannot buy any new dress. I will have a 
divorce.” And we say, “Yes, yes; it is very sad. 
Of course, you must have a divorce ; but we cannot 
give you one to-night. Go away, and come again 
in three days or in four days, when we have more 
time.” And they go away, thakin, and they do 
not return. Next day it is all forgotten. You 
see, they don’t know what they want ; they turn 
with the wind — they have no patience.’ 

Sometimes they repent too late. Here is another 
of my memories about divorce 

There was a man and his wife, cultivators, living 
in a small village. The land that he cultivated 
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several times she even ran to the elders to demand 
it. But the elders would put it by. ‘ Let it wait/ 
they said, ‘ for a few days, and then we will see ’ ; 
and by that time all was soothed down again. But 
at last the end came. One night she passed all 
bounds in her anger, using words that could never 
be forgiven ; and when she declared as usual that 
she must have a divorce, her husband said : ‘ Yes, 
we will divorce. Let there be an end of it.’ And 
so next day they went to the elders both of them, 
and as both demanded the divorce, the elders could 
not delay very long. A few days’ delay they made, 
but the man was firm, and at last it was done. 
They were divorced. I think the woman would 
have drawn back at the last moment, but she could 
not, for very shame, and the man never wavered. 
He was offended past forgiveness. 

So the divorce was given, and the man left the 
house and went to live elsewhere. 

In a few days — a very few days — the wife sent 
for him again. ‘ Would he return ? ’ And he 
refused. Then she went to the headman and asked 
him to make it up, and the headman sent for the 
husband, who came. 

The woman asked her husband to return. 

‘ Come back,’ she said, ‘ come back. I have been 
wrong. Let us forgive. It shall never happen again.’ 

The man shook his head. 

‘ No,’ he said ; ‘a divorce is a divorce. I do not 
care to marry and divorce once a week. You were 
always saying, “ I will divorce you, I will divorce 
you.” Now it is done. Let it remain.’ 

The woman was struck with grief. 
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Yet this is the class from whom we most of us 
obtain our knowledge of Burmese life, whom we see 
most of, whose opinions we accept as reflecting the 
truth of Burmese thought. No wonder we are so 
often astray. 

Amongst these, the taking of second, and even 
third, wives is not at all uncommon, and naturally 
divorce often follows. Among the great mass of 
the people it is very uncommon. I cannot give any 
figures. There are no records kept of marriage or 
of divorce. What the proportion is it is impossible 
to even guess. I have heard all sorts of estimates, 
none founded on more than imagination. I have 
even tried to find out in small villages what the ' 
number of divorces were in a year, and tried to 
estimate from this the percentage. I made 'it from 
2 to 5 per cent, of the marriages. But I cannot offer 
these figures as correct for any large area. Probably 
they vary from place to place and from year to year. 
In the old time the queen was very strict upon the 
point. As she would allow no other wife to her 
king, so she would allow no taking of other wives, 
no abuse of divorce among her subjects. Whatever 
her influence may have been in other ways, here it . 
was all for good. But the queen has gone, and there 
is no one left at all. No one but the hangers-on of 
whom I have spoken, examples not to be followed, 

. but to be shunned. 

But of this there is no manner of doubt, that this 
freedom of marriage and divorce leads to no license. 
There is no confusion between marriage or non- 
marriage, and even yet public opinion is a very great 
check upon divorce. It is not considered right to 
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a people who love to be free : they hate bonds and 
dogmas of eveiy description. It is always religion 
that has made a bond of marriage, and here religion 
has not interfered. Theirs is a religion of free men 
and free women. 
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neighbours as long as the laws are not broken. Our 
ideas that what habits are different to our habits 
must be wrong, and being wrong, require correction 
at our hands, is very far from his thoughts. He 
never desires to interfere with anyone. Certain as 
he is that his own ideas are best, he is contented 
with that knowledge, and is not ceaselessly desirous 
of proving it upon other people. And so a foreigner 
may go and live in a Burman village, may settle 
down there and live his own life and follow his own 
customs in perfect freedom, may dress and eat and 
drink and pray and die as he likes. No one will 
interfere. No one will try and correct him ; no one 
will be for ever insisting to him that he is an outcast, 
either from civilization or from religion. The people 
will accept him for what he is, and leave the matter 
there. If he likes to change his ways and conform 
to Burmese habits and Buddhist forms, so much the 
better ; but if not, never mind. 

It is, I think, a great deal owing to this habit of 
mind that the manners of the Burmese are usually 
so good, children in civilization as they are. There 
is amongst them no rude inquisitiveness and no 
desire to in any way circumscribe your freedom, by 
either remark or act. Surely of all things that cause 
trouble, nothing is so common amongst us as the 
interference with each other’s ways, as the needless 
giving of advice. It seems to each of us that we 
are responsible, not only for ourselves, but also for 
everyone else near us ; and so if we disapprove of 
any act, we are always in a hurry to express our dis- 
approval and to try and persuade the actor to our 
way of thinking. We are for ever thinking of others 
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go his own way, is conspicuous even down to the 
little events of life. It is very marked, even in con- 
versation, how little criticism is indulged in towards 
each other, how there is an absolute absence of desire 
to proselytize each other in any way. ‘It is his 
way,’ they will say, with a laugh, of any peculiar 
act of any person ; ‘it is his way. What does it 
matter to us ? ’ Of all the lovable qualities of 
the Burmese, and they are many, there are none 
greater than these — their light-heartedness and their 
tolerance. 

A Burman will always assume that you know 
your own business, and will leave you alone to do 
it. How great a boon this is I think we hardly can 
understand, for we have none of it. And he carries 
it to an extent that sometimes surprises us. 

Suppose you are walking along a road and there 
is a broken bridge on the way, a bridge that you 
might fall through. No one will try and prevent 
you going. Any Burman who saw you go will, if 
he think at all about it, give you the credit for 
knowing what you are about It will not enter into 
his head to go out of his way to give you advice 
about that bridge. If you ask him he will help you 
all he can, but he will not volunteer ; and so if you 
depend on volunteered advice, you may fall through 
the bridge and break your neck, perhaps. 

At first this sort of thing seems to us to spring 
from laziness or from discourtesy. It is just the 
reverse of this latter ; it is excess of courtesy that 
assumes you to be aware of what you are about, and 
capable of judging properly. 

You may get yourself into all sorts of trouble, 

Q 
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himself by evil intentions and deeds. Therefore 
in your intercourse with others remember always 
yourself, remember that no. one can injure you but 
yourself ; be careful, therefore, of your acts for your 
own sake. For if you lose your temper, who is the 
sufferer ? Yourself ; no one but yourself. If you 
are guilty of disgraceful acts, of discourteous words, 
who suffers ? Yourself. Remember that ; remember 
that courtesy and good temper are due from you to 
everyone. What does it matter who the other person 
be ? you should be courteous to him, not because he 
deserves it, but because you deserve it. Courtesy 
is measured by the giver, not by the receiver. We 
are apt sometimes to think that this continual care 
of self is selfishness ; it is the very reverse. Self- 
reverence is the antipode of self-conceit, of selfish- 
ness. If you honour yourself, you will be careful 
that nothing dishonourable shall come from you. 
‘ Self- reverence, self-knowledge, self-control’; we, 
too, have had a poet who taught this. 

And so dignity of manner is very marked amongst 
this people. It is cultivated as a gift, as the outward 
sign of a good heart. 

‘ A rough diamond ’ ; no Burman would under- 
stand this saying. The value of a diamond is that 
it can be polished. As long as it remains in the 
rough, it has no more beauty than a lump of mud. 
If your heart be good, so, too, will be your manners. 
A good tree will bring forth good fruit. If the fruit 
be rotten, can the tree be good? Not so. If your 
manners are bad, so, too, is your heart To be 
courteous, even-tempered, to be tolerant and full 
of sympathy, these are the proofs of an inward 
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CHAPTER XIX 

‘NOBLESSE oblige’ 

* Sooner shall the cleft rock reunite so as to make a whole, than 
may he who kills any living being be admitted into our society.’ — 
Acceptance into the Monkhood, 

It is very noticeable throughout the bazaars of 
Burma that all the beef butchers are natives of 
India. No Burraan will kill a cow or a bullock, 
and no Burman will sell its meat. It is otherwise 
with pork and fowls. Burmans may sometimes be 
found selling these ; and fish are almost invariably 
sold by the wives of the fishermen. During the 
king’s time, any man who was even found in 
possession of beef was liable to very severe punish- 
ment. The only exception, as I have explained 
elsewhere, was in the case of the queen when ex- 
pecting an addition to her family, and it was neces- 
sary that she should be strengthened in all ways. 
None, not even foreigners, were allowed to kill beef, 
and this law was very stringently observed. Other 
flesh and fish might, as far as the law of the country 
went, be sold with impunity. You could not be 
fined for killing and eating goats, or fowls, or pigs, 
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attachment to anyone, which accounts, perhaps, for 
the comparatively lenient eye with which their 
destruction is contemplated. 

For with warm - blooded animals it is very 
different. Cattle, as I have said, can never be 
killed nor their meat sold by a Burman, and with 
other animals the difficulty is not much less. 

I was in Upper Burma for some months before 
the war, and many a time I could get no meat at all. 
Living' in a large town among prosperous people, 
I could get no flesh at all, only fish and rice and 
vegetables. When, after much trouble, my Indian 
cook would get me a few fowls, he would often 
be waylaid and forced to release them. An old 
woman, say, anxious to do some deed of merit, 
would come to him as he returned triumphantly 
home with his fowls and tender him money, and 
beg him to release the fowls. She would give the 
full price or double the price of the fowls ; she had 
no desire to gain merit at another person’s expense, 
and the unwilling cook would be obliged to give up 
the fowls. Public opinion was so strong he dare 
not refuse. The money was paid, the fowls set 
free, and I dined on tinned beef. 

And yet the villages are full of fowls. Why 
they are kept I do not know. Certainly not for 
food. I do not mean to say that an accidental 
meeting between a rock and a fowl may not occa- 
sionally furnish forth a dinner, but this is not the 
object with which they are kept — of this I am sure. 

You would not suppose that fowls were capable 
of exciting much affection, yet I suppose they are. 
Certainly in one case ducks were. There is a 
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how the trouble increases when it comes to goats or 
any larger beasts. In the jungle villages meat of 
any kind at all is never seen : no animals of any 
kind are allowed to be killed. An officer travelling 
in the district would be reduced to what he could 
carry with him, if it were not for an Act of Govern- 
ment obliging villages to furnish — on payment, of 
course — supplies for officers and troops passing 
through. The mere fact of such a law being neces- 
sary is sufficient proof of the strength of the feeling 
against taking life. 

Of course, all shooting, either for sport or for 
food, is looked upon as disgraceful. In many 
jungle villages where deer abound there are one or 
two hunters who make a living by hunting. But 
they are disgraced men. They are worse than 
fishermen, and they will have a terrible penalty to 
pay for it all. It will take much suffering to wash 
from their souls the cruelty, the blood-thirstiness, 
the carelessness to suffering, the absence of com- 
passion, that hunting must produce. ‘ Is there no 
food in the bazaar, that you must go and take the 
lives of animals ? ’ has been said to me many a time. 
And when my house-roof was infested by sparrows, 
who dropped grass and eggs all over my rooms, so 
that I was obliged to shoot them with a little rifle, 
this was no excuse. ‘You should have built a 
sparrow-cote,’ they told me. ‘ If you had built a 
sparrow-cote, they would have gone away and left 
you in peace. They only wanted to make nests 
and lay eggs and have little ones, and you went 
and shot them.’ There are many sparrow-cotes, to 
be seen in the villages. 
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is so like the shadows of the grass and weeds in a 
dusty road, that you can walk on him quite unsus- 
pectingly. Then he will bite you, and you die. He^ 
comes out usually in the evening before dark, and 
lies about on footpaths to catch the home-coming 
ploughman or reaper, and, contrary to the custom of 
other snakes, he will not flee on hearing a footstep. 
When anyone approaches he lies more still than 
ever, not even a movement of his head betraying 
him. He is so like the colour of the ground, he 
hopes he will be passed unseen ; and he is slow and 
lethargic in his movements, and so is easy to kill 
when once detected. As a Burman said, ‘ If he 
sees you first, he kills you ; if you see him first, you 
kill him.’ 

In this district no Burman hesitates a moment in 
killing a viper when he has the chance. Usually he 
has to do it in self-defence. This viper is terribly 
feared, as over a hundred persons a year die here 
by his bite. He is so hated and feared that he 
has become an outcast from the law that protects 
all life. 

But with other snakes it is not so. There is the 
hamadryad, for instance. He is a great snake about 
ten to fourteen feet long, and he is the only snake 
that will attack you first. He is said always to do 
so, certainly he often does. One attacked me once 
when out quail shooting. He put up his great neck 
and head suddenly at a distance of only five or six 
feet, and was just preparing to strike, when I liter- 
ally blew his head off with two charges of shot. 

You would suppose he was vicious enough to be 
included with the Russell's viper in the category of 
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is amongst the Burmese. It is an abiding principle 
of their daily life. 

Where the command came from I do not know, 
I cannot find any allusion to it in the life of the 
great teacher. We know that he ate meat. It 
seems to me that it is older even than he. It has 
been derived both by the Burmese Buddhists and 
the Hindus from a faith whose origin is hidden 
in the mists of long ago. It is part of that far 
older faith on which Buddhism was built, as was 
Christianity on Judaism. 

But if not part of his teaching — and though it 
is included in the sacred books, we do not know 
how much of them are derived from the Buddha 
himself — it is in strict accordance with all his 
teaching. That is one of the most wonderful points 
of Buddhism, it is all in accordance ; there are no 
exceptions. 

I have heard amongst Europeans a very curiou.'^ 
explanation of this refusal of Buddhists to take life. 
‘ Buddhists,’ they say, ‘ believe in the transmigration 
of souls. They believe that when a man dies his 
soul may go into a beast. You could not expect 
him to kill a bull, when perchance his grandfather’s 
soul might inhabit there.’ This is their explanation, 
this is the way they put two and two together to 
make five. They know that Buddhists believe in 
transmigration, they know that Buddhists do not 
like to take life, and therefore one is the cause of 
the other. 

I have mentioned this explanation to Burmans 
while talking of the subject, and they have always 
laughed at it. They had never heard of it before. 
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Burman combines both qualities. He has all the 
kindness to animals that the Mahommedan has, and 
more, and he has the same horror of taking life that 
the Hindu has. 

Coming from half-starved, over-driven India, it 
is a revelation to see the animals in Burma. The 
village ponies and cattle and dogs in India are 
enough to make the heart bleed for their sordid 
misery, but in Burma they are a delight to the eye. 
They are all fat, every one of them — fat and com- 
fortable and impertinent ; even the ownerless dogs 
are well fed. I suppose the indifference of the 
ordinary native of India to animal suffering comes 
from the evil of his own lot. He is so very poor, 
he has such hard work to find enough for himself 
and his children, that his sympathy is all used up. 
He has none to spare. He is driven into a dumb 
heartlessness, for I do not think he is actually cruel. 

The Burman is full of the greatest sympathy 
towards animals of all kinds, of the greatest under- 
standing of their ways, of the most humorously 
good-natured attitude towards them. Looking at 
them from his manhood, he has no contempt for 
them ; but the gentle toleration of a father to very 
little children who are stupid and troublesome often, 
but are very lovable. He feels himself so far above 
them that he can condescend towards them, and 
forbear with them. 

His ponies are pictures of fatness and impertinence 
and go. They never have any vice because the 
Burman is never cruel to them ; they are never 
well trained, partly because he does not know how 
to train them, partly because they are so near 
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then, some distance from a railway-station, and it 
was necessary to make some arrangement for the 
carriage of the mails to and from the town and 
station. The Post-office called for tenders, and at 
length it was arranged through the civil authorities 
that a coach should run once a day each way to 
carry the mails and passengers. A native of India 
agreed to take the contract — for Burmans seldom 
or never care to take them — and he was to comply 
with certain conditions and receive a certain subsidy. 

There was a great deal of traffic between the 
town and station, and it was supposed that the 
passenger traffic would pay the contractor well, apart 
from his mail subsidy. For Burmans are always 
free with their money, and the road was long and 
hot and dusty. I often passed that coach as I rode. 
I noticed that the ponies were poor, very poor, and 
were driven a little hard, but I saw no reason for 
interference. It did not seem to me that any cruelty 
was committed, nor that the ponies were actually 
unfit to be driven. I noticed that the driver used 
his whip a good deal, but then some ponies require 
the whip. I never thought much about it, as I 
always rode my own ponies, and they always shied 
at the coach, but I should have noticed if there had 
been anything remarkable. Towards the end of 
the year it became necessary to renew the contract, 
and the contractor was approached on the subject. 
He said he was willing to continue the contract for 
another year if the mail subsidy was largely increased. 
He said he had lost money on that year’s working. 

' When asked how he could possibly have lost con- 
sidering the large number of peo' ^who were always 

R 
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hard-heartedness. And yet, as I have said, I do 
not think the law could have interfered with success. 
Surely a people who could act like this, have the 
very soul of religion in their hearts, although the act 
was not done in the name of religion. 

All the animals — the cattle, the ponies, and the 
buffaloes — are so tame that it is almost an unknown 
thing for anyone to get hurt. 

The cattle are sometimes afraid of the white face 
and strange attire of a European, but you can walk 
through the herds as they come home in the evening 
with perfect confidence that they will not hurt you. 
Even a cow with a young calf will only eye you 
suspiciously ; and with the Burmans even the huge 
water buffaloes are absolutely tame. You can see 
a herd of these great beasts, with horns six feet 
across, come along under the command of a very 
small boy or girl perched on one of their broad 
backs. He flourishes a little stick, and issues his 
commands like a general. It is one of the quaintest 
imaginable sights to see this little fellow get off his 
steed, run after a straggler, and beat him with his 
stick. The buffalo eyes his master, whom he could 
abolish with one shake of his head, submissively, 
and takes the beating, which he probably feels about 
as much as if a straw fell on him, good-humouredly. 
The children never seem to come to grief. Buffaloes 
occasionally charge Europeans, but the only place 
where I have known of Burmans being killed by 
buffaloes is in the Kale Valley. There the 
buffaloes are turned out into the jungle for 
eight months in the year, and are or caught 
for ploughing and carting. Naturall ^ are 
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But the dog only made a splash in the water 
with her paws, and then turned and ran after me. 
The boatmen laughed and resumed their poling, and 
I passed on. In the still morning across the still 
water I could hear every word, but I hardly took 
any note ; I have heard it So often. Only now when 
I come to write on this subject do I remember. 

It has been inculcated in us from childhood that 
it is a manly thing to be indifferent to pain — not to 
our own pain only, but to that of all others. To 
be sorry for a hunted hare, to compassionate the 
wounded deer, to shrink from torturing the brute 
creation, has been accounted by us as namby-pamby 
sentimentalism, not fit for man, fit only for a 
squeamish woman. To the Burman it is one of the 
highest of all virtues. He believes that all that is 
beautiful in life is founded on compassion and kind- 
ness and sympathy — that nothing of great value can 
exist without them. Do you think that a Burmese 
boy would be allowed to birds’-nest, or worry rats 
with a terrier, or go ferreting? Not so. These 
would be crimes. 

That this kindness and compassion for animals 
has very far-reaching results no one can doubt. If 
you are kind to animals, you will be kind, too, to 
your fellow-man. It is really the same thing, the 
same feeling in both cases. If to be superior in 
position to an animal justifies you in torturing it, so 
it would do with men. If you are in a better 
position than another man, richer, stronger, higher 
in rank, that would — that does often in our minds — 
justify ill-treatment and contempt. Our innate feel- 
ing towards all that we consider inferior to ourselves 
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exception ; for to our ideas there is one exception, 
and it is this: No Burman will take any life if he 
can help it, and therefore, if any animal injure itself, 
he will not kill it — not even to put it out of its pain, 
as we say. I have seen bullocks split on slippery 
roads, I have seen ponies with broken legs, I have 
seen goats with terrible wounds caused by accidental 
falls, and no one would kill them. If, when you are 
out shooting, your beaters pick up a wounded hare 
or partridge, do not suppose that they wring its 
neck ; you must yourself do that, or it will linger on 
till you get home. Under no circumstances will 
they take the life even of a wounded beast. And ii 
you ask them, they will say : ‘ If a man be sick, 
do you shoot him ? If he injure his spine so that 
he will be a cripple for life, do you put him out of 
his pain ? ’ 

If you reply that men and beasts are different, 
they will answer that in this point they do not 
recognize the difference. ‘ Poor beast ! let him live 
out his little life.’ And they will give hini grass 
and water till he dies. 

This is the exception that I meant, but now, 
after I have written it, I am not so sure. Is it 
an exception ? 
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But now all is dark. There are no dryads In our 
trees, nor nymphs among the reeds that fringe the 
river ; even our peaks hold for us no guardian spirit, 
that may take the reckless trespasser and bind him 
in a rock for ever. And because we have lost our 
belief in fairies, because we do not now think that 
there arc goblins in our caves, because there is no 
spirit in the winds nor voice in the thunder, we have 
come to think that the trees and the rocks, the 
flowers and the storm, arc all dead thing.s. They 
arc made up, we say, of materials that we know, 
they arc governed by laws that we have discovered, 
and there is no life anywhere In Nature. 

And yet this cannot be true. Far truer is it to 
believe In fairies and in spirits than in nothing at 
all ; for surely there is life all about us. Who that 
has lived out alone in the forest, who that has lain 
upon the hillside and seen the mountains clothe 
themselves in lustrous shadows shot with crimson 
when the day dies, who that has heard the sigh 
come up out of the ravines where the little breezes 
move, who that has watched the trees sway their 
leaves to and fro, beckoning to each other with 
wayward amorous gestures, but has known that 
these are not dead things ? 

Watch the stream coming down the hill with a 
flash and a laugh in the sunlight, look into the dark 
brown pools in the deep shadows beneath the rocks, 
•or voyage a whole night upon the breast of the 
great river, drifting past ghostly monasteries and 
silent villages, and then say if there be no life in 
the waters, if they, too, are dead things. There is 
no consolation like the consolation of Nature no 
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beneath such a tree, raised upon poles or nestled in 
the branches, a little house built of bamboo and 
thatch, perhaps two feet square. You will bo told 
when you ask that this is the house of the Tree- 
Nat. Flowers will be oficred sometimes, and a 
little water or rice maybe, to the Nat, never sup- 
posing that he is in need of such things, but as a 
courteous and graceful thing to do ; for it is not 
safe to offend these Nats, and many of them arc 
very powerful. There is a Nat of whom I know, 
whose home is in a great tree at the crossing of two 
roads, and he has a hou.se there built for him, and 
ho is much feared. He is such a great Nat that it 
is necessary when you pass his house to dismount 
from your pony and walk to a respectful distance. 
If you haughtily ride past trouble will befall you. 
A friend of mine riding there one day rejected all 
the advice of his Burmese companions and did not 
dismount, and a few days later he was taken deadly 
sick of fever. He very nearly died, and had to go 
away to the Straits for a sea-trip to take the fever 
out of his veins. It was a very near thing for him. 
That was in tlie Burmese times, of course. After 
that he always dismounted. But all Nats are not 
so proud nor so much to be feared as this one, and it 
is usually safe to ride past. 

Sometimes these Trcc-Nats are given to throwing 
stones at houses near them, because they have taken 
a dislike to, or been insulted by, some dweller in the 
house. There is a lady I know who had a house in 
Maulmain, in the compound of which grew several 
magnificent trees, and Nats lived in them. For 
some reason or other these Nats took an enmity 
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injured the branches the Nat injured his arms ; and 
if he cut the trunk the Nat came down out of the 
tree, and killed the sacrilegious man right off. There 
was no running awaj^ because, as you know, the 
headman said, Nats can go a great deal faster than 
any man. Many men, careless strangers, who camped 
under the tree and then abused the hospitality of 
the Nat by hunting near his home, came to severe 
grief. 

But the Nat has gone now, alas ! The tree is 
still there, but the Nat has fled away these many 
years. 

‘ I suppose he didn’t care to stay,’ said the 
headman. ‘You see that the English government 
offlcials came and camped here, and didn’t fear the 
Nats. They had fowls killed here for their dinner, 
and they sang and shouted ; and they shot the green 
pigeons who ate his figs, and the little doves that 
nested in his branches.’ 

All these things were an abomination to the Nat, 
who hated loud, rough talk and abuse, and to whom 
all life was sacred. 

So the Nat went away. The headman did not 
know where he was gone, but there are plenty of 
trees. 

‘ He has gone somewhere to get peace,’ the head- 
man said. ‘ Somewhere in the jungle, where no one 
ever comes save the herd-boy and the deer, he will 
be living in a tree, though I do not think he will 
easily find a tree so beautiful as this.’ 

The headman seemed very sorry about it, and 
so did several villagers who were with him ; and I 
suggested that if the Nat-houses were rebuilt, and 
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cocked over their b.^clcs, and a sky-blue chameleon 
is standing on the trunk near where it parts. There 
is always a breeze in this great tree ; the leaves arc 
always moving, and there is a continuous rustic and 
murmur up there. A mango-tree and tamarind near 
by arc quite still. Not a breath shakes their leaves ; 
they arc as still as stone, but the shadow of the fig- 
tree is chequered with ever-changing lights. Is the 
Nat really gone ? Perhaps not ; perhaps he is still 
there, still caring for his tree, only shy now and 
distrustful, and therefore no more seen. 

Whole woods arc enchanted sometimes, and no 
one dare enter them. Such a wood I know, far 
away north, near the hills, which is full of Nats. 
There was a great deal of game in it, for animals 
sought shelter there, and no one dared to disturb 
them ; nor the villagers to cut firewood, nor the 
girls seeking orchids, nor the hunter after his prey, 
dared to trespass upon that enchanted ground. 

‘ What would happen,’ I asked once, ‘ if anyone 
went into that wood? Would he be killed, or 
what ? ' 

And I was told that no one could tell what 
would happen, only that he would never be seen 
again alive. ‘ The Nats would confiscate him,’ they 
said, ‘for intruding on their privacy.’ But what 
they would do to him after the confiscation no one 
seemed to be quite sure. I asked the official who 
was with me, a fine handsome Burman who had 
been with us in many fights, whether he would go 
into the wood with me, but he declined at once. 
Enemies are one thing, Nats are quite another, and 
a. very much more dreadful thing. You can escape 
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great arm will sciV.c you, and you will be pulled 
under and disappear for ever. 

A Nat is much like a human being ; if you treat 
him well he will treat you well, and conversely. 
Courtesy is never wasted on men or Nats, at least 
so a Hurman tells me. 

The highest Nats live in the mountains. The 
higher the Nat the higher the mountain ; and when 
you get to a very high peak indeed, like Mainthong 
Peak in Wuntho, you encounter very powerful Nats. 

They tell a story of Mainthong Peak and the 
Nats there, how all of a sudden, one day in 18S5, 
strange noises came from the hill. High up on his 
mighty side was heard the sound of great guns 
firing slowly and continuously; there was the thunder 
of falling rocks, cries as of someone bewailing a 
terrible calamity, and voices calling from the preci- 
pices. The people living in their little hamlets 
about his feet were terrified. Something they knew 
had happened of most dire import to them, some 
catastrophe which they were powerless to prevent, 
which they could not even guess. But when a few 
weeks later there came even into those remote 
villages the news of the fall of Mandalay, of the 
surrender of the king, of the ‘ great treachery,’ they 
knew that this was what the Nats had been sorrow- 
ing over. All the Nats everywhere seem to have 
been distressed at our arrival, to hate our presence, 
and to earnestly desire our absence. They are the 
spirits of the country and of the people, and they 
cannot abide a foreign domination. 

But the greatest place for Nats is the Popa 
Mountain, which is an extinct volcano standing ail 
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the valley with a great display of foam and frothj 
and it leaves in a similar way, tearing down the 
rocks, and behaving like any other boisterous hill 
rivulet ; but in the valley itself it lies under a spell. 
It is slow and dark, and has a surface like a mirror, 
and it flows uphill. There is no doubt about it ; 
anyone can see it. When they came here, my 
friend tells me, they made a halt, and the Burmese 
hunters with him unpacked his breakfast. He did 
not want to cat then, he said, but they explained 
that it was not for him, but for the Nats. All his 
food was unpacked, cold chicken and tinned meats, 
and jam and eggs and bread, and it was spread 
neatly on a cloth under a tree. Then the hunters 
called upon the Nats to come and take anything 
they desired, while my friend wondered what he 
should do if the Nats took all his food and left 
him with nothing. But no Nats came, although the 
Burmans called again and again. So they packed 
up the food, saying that now the Nats would be 
pleased at the courtesy shown to them, and that my 
friend would have good sport. Presently they went 
on, leaving, however, an egg or two and a little salt, 
in case the Nats might be hungry later, and true 
enough it was that they did have good luck. At 
other times, my friend says, when he did not observe 
this ceremony, he saw nothing to shoot at all, but on 
this day he did well. 

The fornier history of all Nats is not known. 
Whether they have had a previous existence in 
another form, and if so, what, is a secret that they 
usually keep carefully to themselves, but the history 
of the Popa Nats is well known. Everyone who 
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queen to the king. We are not told what argu- 
ments the governor used to gain his point, but only 
this, that when he failed, he sent the girl in unto his 
wife, and there she was persuaded to go. . There 
must have been something very tempting, to one 
who was but a village girl, in the prospect of being 
even one of the lesser queens, of living in the palace, 
the centre of the world. So she consented at last, 
and her brother consented, and the girl was sent 
down under fitting escort to find favour in the eyes 
of her king. lJut the blacksmith refused to go. It 
was no good the governor saying such a great man 
as he must come to high honour in the Golden City, 
it was useless for the girl to beg and pray him to 
come with her — he always refused. So she sailed 
away down the great river, and the blacksmith 
returned to his forge. 

As the governor had said, the girl was acceptable 
in the king’s sight, and she was made at last one of 
the principal queens, and of all she had most power 
over the king. They say she was most beautiful, 
that her presence was as soothing as shade after 
heat, that her form was as graceful as a young tree, 
and the palms of her hands were like lotus blossoms. 
She had enemies, of course. Most of the other 
queens were her enemies, and tried to do her harm. 
But it was useless telling tales of her to the king, 
for the king never believed ; and she walked so 
wisely and so well, that she never fell into any 
snare. But still the plots never ceased. 

There was one day when she was sitting alone in 
the garden pavilion, with the trees making moving 
shadows all about her, that the king came to her. 
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al.^nclcrous reports. They had said that the queen’s 
brother was the strongest man in all the kingdom. 
‘ He was cunning, too,’ they said, ‘ and very popular 
among all the people; and he was so puffed up with 
pride, now that his sister was a queen, that there 
was nothing he did not think he could do.’ They 
represented to the king how dangerous such a man 
was in a kingdom, that it would be quite easy for 
him to raise such rebellion as the king could hardly 
put down, and that he was just the man to do such 
a thing. Nay, it was indeed proved that he must 
be disloyally plotting something, or he would have 
come down with his sister to the city when she 
came. But now man}' months had passed, and he 
never came. Clearly he was not to be trusted. 
Any other man whose sister was a queen would 
have come and lived in the palace, and served the 
king and become a minister, instead of staying up 
there and pretending to be a blacksmith. 

The king’s mind had been much disturbed by 
this, for it seemed to him that it must be in part 
true ; and he went to the queen, as I have said, and 
his suspicions had not been lulled by what she told 
him, so he had ordered her to write to her brother 
to come down to the palace. 

The queen was terrified when she saw what a 
mistake she had made, and how she had fallen into 
the trap of her enemies ; but she hoped that the 
king would forget, and she determined that she 
would send no order to her brother to come. But 
the next day the king came back to the subject, 
and asked her if she had yet sent the letter, and 
she said ‘No!’ The king was very angry at this 
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tears and entreaties and caresses, to move the king, 
but all without avail. Then she. tried by plotting 
and briber}’ to gain her brother’s release, but it was 
all in vain. The day for trial came quickly, and the 
blacksmith was tried, and he was condemned and 
sentenced to be burnt alive by the river on the 
following day. 

On the evening of the day of trial the queen sent 
a message to the king to come to her ; and when 
the king came reluctantly, fearing a renewal of 
cntrcatic.s, expecting a woman made of tears and 
sob.s, full of grief, he found instead that the queen 
had dried her cyc.s and dressed herself still more 
beautifully than ever, till she seemed to the king the 
ver}<’ pearl among women. And she told the king 
that he wa.s right, and she was wrong. She said, 
putting her arms about him and carc.ssing him, that 
she had di.scovcrcd that it was true that her brother 
had been plotting against the king, and therefore his 
death was necessary. It was terrible, she said, to 
find that her brother, whom she had always held as 
a pattern, was no better than a traitor; but it was 
even so, and her king was the wisest of all kings to 
find it out. 

The king was delighted to find his queen in this 
mood, and he soothed her and talked to her kindly 
and sweetly, for he really loved her, though he had 
given in to bad advice about the brother. And 
when the king’s suspicions were lulled, the queen 
said to him that she had now but one request to 
make, and that was that she might have permission 
to go down with her maids to the river-shore in the 
early morning, and see herself the execution of her 
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smoke. ft went very quickly, for tlic wood was 
very dry, and a liglit breeze came laughing up the 
river and hcljied it. The flames played about the 
man chained there in the midst, and he made never 
a sign ; only he looked .steadily across at the purple 
mountain where his home lay, and it was clear that 
in a few more moment.s he would be dead. There 
was a deep silence everywhere. 

Then of a sudden, before anyone know, before a 
hand could be held out to hinder her, the queen rose 
from her seat and ran to the pyre. In a moment 
she was there and had thrown herself into the flames, 
and with her arms about her brother’s neck she 
turned and faced the myriad eyes that glared upon 
them — the queen, in all the glory of her beauty, 
glittering with gem.s, and the man with great 
shackled bare limbs, drc.sscd in a few rags, his 
muscles alre.idy twisted with the agony of the fire. 
A great cry of horror came from the people, and 
there was the movement of guards and officers 
riKshing to stop the fire ; but it was all of no use. 
A great flash of red flames came out of the logs, 
folding these twain like an imperial cloak, a whirl of 
sparks towered into the air, and when one could sec 
again the woman and her brother were no longer 
there. They were dead and burnt, and the bodies 
mingled with the ashes of the fire. She had cost 
her brother his life, and she went with him into 
death. 

Some days after this a strange report was brought 
to the palace. By the landing-place near the spot 
where the fire had been was a great fig-tree. It 
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spoke. He said that if any Nats lived in the tree, 
they should speak to him and tell him what they 
wanted. ‘It is not fit,’ he .said, ‘for groat Nats to 
terrify the poor villagers at the landing-place. Let 
the Nats speak and say what they require. All 
that they want shall be given.’ And the Nats spake 
and said that they wanted a place to live in where 
they could be at peace, and the monk answered for 
the governor that all his land was at their disposal. 
‘ Let the Nats choose,’ he said ; ‘ all the country is 
before them.’ So the Nats chose, and said that they 
would have Popa Mountain, and the monk agreed. 

The Nats then left the tree and went away, far 
away inland, to the great Popa Mountain, and took 
up their abode there, and all the people there feared 
and reverenced them, and even made to their honour 
two statues with golden heads and set them up on 
the mountain. l 

This is the story of the Popa Nats, the greatest 
Nats of all the country of Burma, the guardian 
spirits of the mysterious mountain. The golden 
heads of the statues are now in one of our treasuries, 
put there for safe custody during the troubles, though 
it is doubtful if even then anyone would have dared 
to steal them, so greatly are the Nats feared. And 
the hunters and the travellers there must offer to 
the Nats little offerings, if they would be safe in these 
forests, and even the young man must obtain per- 
mission from the Nats before he marry. 

I think these stories that I have told, stories 
selected from very many that I have heard, will 
show what sort of spirits these are that the Burmese 
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because I thinlv it affects Buddhism very much one 
way or another, but because it seems to me to reveal 
the jieoplc themselves, because it helps us to under- 
stand them better, to see more with their eyes, to be 
in unison with their ideas — because it is a great key 
to the soul of the people. 
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One day in the market the merchant bought 
another slave, a young man, handsome and well 
mannered, and took him to his house, and kept him 
there with his family and the other slaves. The 
young man was earnest and careful in his work, and 
the merchant approveil of him, and his fellow-slaves 
liked him. But Ma I’a Da, the merchant’s daughter, 
fell in love with him. The slave was much troubled 
at thi.s, and he did his best to avoid her; but he 
was a slave and under orders, and what could he 
do? When she would come to him secretly and 
make love to him, and say, ‘ Lot us flee together, 
for we love each other,’ he would refuse, saying that 
he was a slave, and the merchant would be very 
angry. Me said he could not do such a thing. And 
yet when the girl said, ‘Let us Hce, for we love 
each other,’ he knew that it was true, and that he 
loved her as she lovCd him ; and it was only his 
honour to his master that held him from doing as 
she asked. 

But because his heart was not of iron, and there 
are few men that can resist when a woman comes 
and WOOS them, ho at last gave way ; and they fled 
away one night, the girl and the slave, taking with 
them her jewels and some money. They travelled 
rapidly and in great fear, and did not rest till they 
came to a city far away where the merchant would 
never, they thought, think of searching for them. 

Here, in this city where no one knew of their 
history, they lived in great happiness, husband and 
wife, trading with the money they had with them. 

And in time a little child was born to them. 

About two or three years after this it became 
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And for a time all went well, till at last she came 
to a stream. It was not very deep, but it was too 
deep for the little boy to wade, for it came up to 
his nock, and his mother was not strong enough 
to carry both at otice. So, after considering for a 
time, .she toUl the elder boy to wait. She would 
cross and put the baby on the far side, and return 
for him. 

‘ Be good,’ she said ; * be good, and stay here 
quietly till 1 come back’; and the boy promised. 

The stream was deeper and swifter than she 
thought ; but .she went with great care and gained 
the far side, and put the baby under a tree a little 
distance from the bank, to lie there while she went 
for the other boy. Then, after a few minutes’ rest, 
she went back. 

She had got to the centre of the stream, and her 
little boy had come down to the margin to be ready 
for her, when she heard a rush and a cry from the 
side she had just left ; and, looking round, she saw 
with terror a great eagle sweep down upon the baby, 
and carry it off in its claws. She turned round and 
waved her arms and cried out to the eagle, ‘ He ! he ! ’ 
hoping it would be frightened and drop the baby. 
But it cared nothing for her cries or threats, and 
swept on with long curves over the forest trees, 
away out of sight. 

Then the mother turned to gain the bank once 
more, and suddenly she missed her son who had 
been waiting for her. He had seen his mother- 
wave her arms ; he had heard her shout, and he 
thought she was calling him to come to her. So 
the brave little man walked down into the water, 
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ing, seated under a fig-tree. She came up to the 
lJuddha, and told liim of her losses, and how she 
had no one left ; and she deniiandcd of the 13uddha 
that he should restore to her those that she had lost. 
And the lluddha had great compassion upon her, 
and tried to console her. 

‘ All die,’ he said ; ‘ it comes to everyone, king 
and peasant, animal and man. Only through many 
deaths can we obtain the Great Peace. All this 
sorrow,’ he said, ‘ is of the earth. All this is passion 
which we must get rid of, and forget before we reach 
heaven. Be comforted, my daughter, and turn to 
the holy life. All suffer as you do. It is part of 
our very c.xistcncc here, sorrow and trouble without 
any end.’ 

But she would not be comforted, but demanded 
her dead of the Buddha. Then, because he saw it 
was no use talking to her, that her ears were deaf 
with grief, and her eyes blinded with tears, he said 
to her that he would restore to her those who were 
dead. 

‘ You must go,’ he said, ‘ my daughter, and get 
some mustard-seed, a pinch of mustard-seed, and I 
can bring back their lives. Only you must get this 
seed from the garden of him near whom death has 
never come. Get this, and all will be well.’ 

So the woman went forth with a light heart. It 
was so simple, only a pinch of mustard-seed, and 
mustard grew in every garden. She would get the 
seed and be back very quickly, and then the Lord 
Buddha would give her back those she loved who 
had died. She clothed herself again and tied up 
her hair, and went cheerfully and asked at the first 
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no one can escape the sorrow of the death of those 
whom ho loves. Doatli, he saj's, and life arc one ; 
not antagonistic, but the same ; and the only way 
to escape from one i.s to escape from the other too. 
Only in the Great Peace, when we have found refuge 
from the passion and tumult of life, shall we find 
the place where death cannot come. Life and death 
arc one. 

This is the teaching of the Buddha, repeated over 
and over again to his disciples when they sorrowed 
for the death of Thariputra, when they were in 
despair at the swift-approaching end of the great 
teacher himself. Hear what he says to Ananda, the 
beloved di.'Jciple, who is mourning over Thariputra. 

‘Ananda,’ he said, ‘often and often have I sought 
to bring shelter to your soul from the misery caused 
by such grief as this. There arc two things alone 
that can separate us from father and mother, from 
brother and sister, from all those who are most 
cherished by us, and those two things arc distance 
and death. Think not that I, though the Buddha, 
have not felt all this even as any other of you ; was 
I not alone when I was seeking for wisdom in the 
wilderness ? 

‘ And yet what would I have gained by wailing 
and lamenting either for myself or for others? 
Would it have brought to me any solace from my 
lonelinc.ss? would it have been any help to those 
whom I had left ? There is nothing that can 
happen to us, however terrible, however miserable, 
that can justify tears and lamentations and make 
them aught but a weakness.’ 

And so, we are told, in this way the Buddha 
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the world is one vast burial-ground ; there are dead 
men everywhere.’ 

‘ One of our great men has said the same/ I 
answered. 

He was not surprised. 

‘ As it is true/ he said, ‘ I suppose all great men 
would see it’ 

7'hus there is no e.scape, no loophole for a 
delusive hope, only the cultivation of the courage 
of sorrow. 

There arc never any exceptions to the laws of 
the Ihiddha. If a law is a law, that is the end of 
it Just as we know of no c.xccptions to the law of 
gravitation, so there arc no c.xccptions to the law 
of death. 

But although this may seem to be a religion of 
despair, it is not really so. This sorrow to which 
there is no relief is the selfishness of sorrow, the 
grief for our own loneliness ; for of sorrow, of fear, 
of pity for the dead, there is no need. We know 
that in time all will be well with them. We know 
that, though there may be before them vast periods 
of suffering, yet that they will all at last be in 
Nebhan with us. And if we shall not know them 
there, still we shall know that they are there, all of 
them — not one will be wanting. Purified from the 
lust of life, white souls steeped in the Great Peace, 
all living things will attain rest at last. 

There is this remarkable fact in Buddhism, that 
nowhere is an)' fear expressed of death itself, no- 
where any apprehension of what may happen to the 
dead. It is the sorrow of separation, the terror of 
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\vc should die easily. And consider that in Buddhism 
all this is absolutely wanting. Buddhism is a creed 
of life, of conduct ; death is the end of that life, that 
is all. 

We have all seen death. We have all of us 
watched those who, near and dear to us, go away 
out of our ken. There is no need for me to recall 
the last hours of those of our faith, to bring up again 
the fading eye and waning breath, the messages of 
hope we search for in our Scriptures to give hope 
to him who is going, the a.ssuranccs of religion, the 
cross held before the dj'ing eyes. 

Many men, we arc told, turn to religion at the 
last after a life of wickedness, and a man maj^ do so 
even at the eleventh hour and be saved. 

That is part of our belief; that is the strongest 
part of our belief; and that is the hope that all 
fervent Christians have, that those they love may be 
saved even at the end. 

1 think it may truly be said that our Western 
creeds arc all directed at the hour of death, as the 
great and final test of that creed. 

And now think of Buddhism ; it is a creed of life. 
In life you must win your way to salvation by urgent 
effort, by suffering, by endurance. On your death- 
bed you can do nothing. If you have done well, 
then it is well ; if ill, then you must in future life 
try again and again till you succeed. A life is not 
washed, a soul is not made fit for the dwelling of 
eternity, in a moment. 

Repentance to a Buddhist is but the opening of 
the eyes to see the path to righteousness ; it has no 
virtue in itself. To have seen that we are sinners 
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threats and terrors of our faith. There is no fear of 
an angry Judge — of a Judge who is angry. 

And yet when I came to think over the matter, 
it seemed to me that surely there must be something 
to calm him in the face of death. If Buddhism does 
not furnish this consolation, he must go elsewhere 
for it. And I was not .satisfied, because I could find 
nothing in the sacred books about a man’s death, 
that therefore the creed of the people had ignored it. 
A living creed must, I was sure, provide for this 
somehow. 

So I went to a friend of mine, a Burman magis- 
trate, and I asked him : 

* When a man is dying, what docs he try to think 
of? What do you say to comfort him that his last 
moments may be peace ? The monks do not come, 
I know.’ 

‘ The monks ! ’ he said, shaking his head ; ‘ what 
could they do ? ' 

I did not know. • 

‘ Can you do anything,' I asked, ‘ to cheer him ? 
Do you speak to him of what may happen after 
death, of hopes of another life ? ’ 

‘ No one can tell,’ said my friend, ‘ what will 
happen after death. It depends on a man’s life, if 
he has done good or evil, what his next existence 
will be, whether he will go a step nearer to the 
Peace. When the man is . dying no monks will 
come, truly ; but an old man, an old friend, father, 
perhaps, or an elder of the village, and he will talk 
to the dying man. He will say, “ Think of your 
good deeds ; think of all that you have done well 
in this life. Think of your good deeds.” ’ 
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lie is tortured with no fears of everlasting hell. 
Yet life is sweet and death is bitter, and it is hard 
to go ; and as he tosses to and fro in his fever there 
comes in to him an old friend, the headman of the 
village perhaps, with a white muslin fillet bound 
about his kind old head, and he sits beside the 
dying man and speaks to him. 

‘ Remember,’ he says slowly and clearly, ‘all those 
things that you have done well. Think of your good 
deeds.’ 

And as the sick man turns wearily, trying to 
move his thoughts as he is bidden, trying to direct 
the wheels of memory, the old man helps him to 
remember. 

‘ Think,’ he says, ‘ of your good deeds, of how 
you have given charity to the monks, of how you 
have fed the poor. Remember how you worked 
and saved to build the little rest-house in the forest 
where the traveller stays and finds water for his 
thirst All these arc pleasant things, and men will 
always be grateful to you. Remember your brother, 
how you helped him in his need, how you fed him 
and went security for him till he was able again to 
secure his own living. You did well to him, surely 
that is a pleasant thing.’ 

I do not think it difficult to sec how the sick 
man’s face will lighten, how his eyes will brighten 
at the thoughts that come to him at the old man’s 
words. And he goes on : 

‘ Remember when the squall came up the river 
and the boat upset when you were crossing here ; 
how it seemed as if no man could live alone in such 
waves, and yet how you clung to and saved the boy 
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scape called by a flash of lightning out of the dark 
night. It is all there, every bit of it, good and evil, 
pleasure and pain, sin and righteousness.' 

A man cannot escape from his life even in death. 
In our acts of to-day \vc arc determining what our 
death will be ; if we have lived well, we shall die 
well ; and if not, then not. A.s a man lives so shall 
he die, is the teaching of Buddhism as of other 
creeds,. 

So what Buddhism has to offer to the dying 
believer is this, that if he live according to its 
tenets he will die happily, and that in the life that 
he will next enter upon he will be less and less 
troubled by sin, less and lc.ss wedded to the lust of 
life, until sometime, far away, he shall gain the great 
Deliverance. He .shall have perfect Peace, perfect 
rest, perfect happiness, he and his, in that heaven 
where his teacher went before him long ago. 

And if we should say that this Deliverance from 
life, this Great Peace, is Death, what matter, if it be 
indeed Peace? 
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is not the ‘ 1/ but only the result of its action, is too 
deep for him to hold. True, if a flame dies the 
effects that it has caused remain, and the flame is 
dead for ever. A new flame is a new flame. But 
the ‘ I ’ of man cannot die, he thinks ; it lives and 
loves for all time. 

He has made out of the teaching a new teaching 
that is very far from that of the liuddha, and the 
teaching is this : When a man dies his soul remains, 
his ‘ I ’ has only ch.Tngcd its habitation. Still it 
lives and breathes on earth, not the effect, but the 
soul itself. It is reborn among us, and it may even 
be recognized very often in its new tTbodc. 

And that we should never forget this, that we 
should never doubt that this is true, it has been so 
ordered that many can remember something of these 
former lives of theirs. This belief is not to a 
Burman a mere theory, but is as true as anything 
he can see. For docs he not daily see people who 
know of their former lives? Nay, docs he not him- 
self, often vaguely, have glimpses of that former 
life of his ? No man seems to be quite without it, 
• but of course it is clearer to some than others. Just 
as we tell stories in the dusk of ghosts and second 
sight, so do they, when the day’s work is over, 
gossip of stories of second birth ; only that they 
believe in them far more than we do in ghosts. 

A friend of mine put up for the night once at 
a monastery far away in the forest near a small 
village. He was travelling with an escort of 
mounted police, and there was no place else to sleep 
but in the monastery. The monk was, as usual, 
hospitable, and put what he had, bare house-room, 
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rebuilt, ami the teak-trees grew bigger and bigger. 
Ihit the village grew smaller, for the times were 
troubled, and the village was far away in the forest. 
So it happened that at last the village found itself 
without a monk at all : the hast monk was dead, and 
no one came to take his place. 

It is a serious thing for a village to have no 
monk. To begin with, there is no one to teach the 
lads to read and write and do arithmetic ; and there is 
no one to whom j'ou cati give offerings and thereby 
get merit, and there is no one to preach to you and 
tell you of the sacred teaching. So the village was 
in a bad way. 

Then at last one cveniw^^ when the girls were all 
out at the well drawing water, they were surprised 
by the arrival of a monk walking in from the forest, 
weary with a long journey, footsore and hungry. 
The villagers received him with enthusiasm, fear- 
ing, however, that he was but passing through, and 
they furbished up the old monastery in a hurry for 
him to sleep in. 13ut the curious thing was that 
the monk seemed to know it all. He knew the 
monastery and the path to it, and the ways about 
the village, and the names of the hills and the 
streams. It seemed, indeed, as if he must once have 
lived there in the village, and yet no one knew him 
or recognized his face, though he was but a young 
man still, and there were villagers who had lived 
there for seventy years. Next morning, instead of 
going on his way, the monk came into the village 
with his begging-bowl, as monks do, and went round 
and collected his food for the day ; and in the 
evening, when the villagers went to see him at the 
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till he has attained heaven in his heart will he attain 
heaven in reality. 

j\Iany children, the Burmese will tell you, re- 
member their former lives. As they grow older 
the memories die away and they forget, but to the 
young children they are very clear. I have seen 
many such. 

About fifty years ago in a village named Olcshit- 
gon were born two children, a boy and a girl. They 
were born on the same day in neighbouring houses, 
and they grew up together, and played together, 
and loved each other. And in due course they 
married and started a family, and maintained them- 
selves by cultivating their dry, barren fields about 
the vilhigc. They were always known as devoted 
to each other, and they died as they had lived — 
together. The same death took them on the same 
day ; so they were buried without the village and 
were forgotten ; for the times were serious. 

It was the year after the English army had taken 
Mandalay, and all Burma was in a fury of insur- 
rection. The country was full of armed men, the 
roads were unsafe, and the nights were lighted with 
the flames of burning villages. It was a bad time 
for peace-loving men, and many such, fleeing from 
their villages, took refuge in larger places nearer the 
centres of administration. 

Okshitgon was in the midst of one of the worst 
of all the distressed districts, and many of its people 
fled, and one of them, a man named Maung Kan, 
with his young wife went to the village of Kabyu 
and lived there. 

Now, Maung Kan’s wife had borne to him twin 
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former lives. After they cliecl they said they lived 
for sometime without a body at all, wandering in 
the air and hiding in the trees. This was for their 
sins. Then, after some months, they were born 
again as twin boys. 'It used,’ said the elder boy, 
* to be .so clear, I could remember everything ; but 
it is getting duller and duller, and I cannot now 
remember as I used to do.' 

Of children such as this you may find any num- 
ber. Only you have to look for them, as they arc not 
brought forward spontaneously. The Burmese, like 
other people, hate to have their beliefs and ideas 
ridiculed, and from experience they have learned 
that the object of a foreigner in inquiring into their 
ways is usually to be able to show by his contempt 
how very much cleverer a man he is than they 
arc. Therefore they arc very shy. But once they 
understand that you only desire to learn and to sec, 
and that you will always treat them with courtesy 
and consideration, they will tell you all that they 
think. 

A fellow officer of mine has a Burmese police 
orderly, a young man about twenty, who has been 
with him since he came to the district two years 
ago. Yet my friend only discovered accidentally 
the other day that his orderly remembers his former 
life. He is very unwilling to talk about it. He was 
a woman apparently in that former life, and lived 
about twenty miles away. He must have lived a 
good life, for it is a step of promotion to be a man 
in this life ; but he will not talk of it. He forgets 
most of it, he says, though he remembered it when 
he was a child. 
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‘ He is my son,’ she said, ‘ he is mine. Shall I give 
him up to death ? ' The hunters clamoured and 
threatened to take tlic deer by force, but the woman 
was quite firm. She would never give him up 
except with her life. ‘ You can see,’ she said, ‘ that 
it is true that he is my son. He came running 
straight to me, as he always did in his trouble when 
he was a boy, and he is now quite quiet and con- 
tented, instead of being afraid of me as an ordinary 
deer would be.’ And it was quite true that the 
deer took to her at once, and remained with her 
willingly. So the hunters went off to the court of 
the governor and filed a suit for the deer. 

The case was tried in open court, and the deer 
was produced with a ribbon round its neck. Evi- 
dence there was naturally but little. The hunters 
claimed the deer because they had driven it out of 
the island by their fire. The woman resisted the 
claim on the ground that it was her son. 

The decision of the court was this : 

‘ The hunters arc not entitled to the deer because 
they cannot prove that the woman's son’s soul is not 
in the animal. The woman is not entitled to the 
deer because she cannot prove that it is. The deer 
will therefore remain with the court until some 
properly authenticated claim is put in.’ 

So the two parties were turned out, the woman in 
bitter tears, and the hunters angry and vexed, and 
the deer remained the property of the judge. 

But this decision was against all Burmese ideas 
of justice. He should have given the deer to the 
woman. ‘ He wanted it for himself,’ said a Burman, 
speaking to me of the affair. ‘ He probably killed 
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and say, ‘ This is where the}' arc right ’ ; and there 
and say, ‘ This belief is foolishlj' wrong and idiotic.’ 
I am not, unfortunately, one of these writers. I 
have no such confident belief in my own infallibility 
of judgment as to be able to sit on high and say, 
‘ Here is truth, and here is error.’ 

I will leave mj* readers to make their own judg- 
ment, if they desire to do .so ; only asking them (as 
they would not like their own beliefs to be scoffed 
and sneered at) that they will treat with respect the 
sincere beliefs of others, even if they cannot accept 
them. It is only in this way that we can come to 
understand a people and to sympathize with them. 

It is hardly necessary to cmpha.size the enormous 
effect that a belief in transmigration such as this has 
upon the life and intercourse of the people. Of 
their kindness to animals I have spoken elsewhere, 
and it is po.ssiblc this belief in transmigration has 
.something to do with it, but not, I think, much. 
For if you wished to illtreat an animal, it would be 
quite easy, even more easy, to suppose that an 
enemy or a murderer inhabited the body of the 
animal, and that you were but carrying out the 
decrees of fate by ill-using it. But when you love 
an animal, it may increase that love and make it 
reasonable, and not a thing to be ashamed of ; and 
it brings the animal world nearer to you in general, 
it bridges over the enormous void between man and 
beast that other religions have made. Nothing 
humanizes a man more than love of animals. 

I do not know if this be a paradox, I know that 
it is a truth. 

There was one point that puzzled me for a time 
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attained Nirvana, love and hate, desire and repulsion, 
will have fallen from us for ever. 

Meanwhile, in each life, we are obliged to endure 
the affections of the body into which we may be 
born. It i.s the first duty of a monk, of him who 
is trying to lead the purer life, to kill all these 
affections, or rather to blend them into one great 
compa.ssion to all the world alike. ‘ Gayuna,’ com- 
passion, that is the onl)'^ passion that will be left to 
us. So say the learned. 

I met a little girl not long ago, a wee little maiden 
about seven years old, and she told me all about her 
former life when she was a man. Her name was 
Maung Mon, she said, and she used to work the dolls 
in a travelling marionette show. It was through 
her knowledge and partiality for marionettes that it 
was first suspected, her parents told mo, whom she 
had been in her former life. She could even as a 
sucking-child manipulate the strings of a marionette- 
doll. But the actual discovery came when she was 
about four years old, and she recognized a certain 
marionette booth and dolls as her own. She knew 
all about them, knew the name of each doll, and 
even some of the words they used to say in the 
plays. ‘ I was married four times,’ she told mo. 
‘ Two wives died, one I divorced ; one was living 
when I died, and is living still. I loved her very 
much indeed. The one I divorced was a dreadful 
woman. See,’ pointing to a scar on her shoulder, 
‘ this was given me once in a quarrel. She took up 
a chopper and cut me like this. Then I divorced 
her. She had a dreadful temper.’ 

It was immensely quaint to hear this little thing 
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more severely. Most of this three months he spent 
dwellin" in the hollow shell of a palm-fruit. The 
nuisance was, he explained, that this shell was close 
to the cattle-path, and that the lads jis they drove 
the cattle afield in the early morning would bang 
with a stick against the shell. This made things very 
uncomfortable for him in.side. 

It is not an uncommon thing for a woman when 
about to be delivered of a baby to have a dream, and 
to see in that dream the spirit of someone asking for 
permission to enter the unborn child ; for, to a cer- 
tain e.xlent, it lies within a woman’s power to say 
who is to be the life of her child. 

There was a woman once who loved a young 
man, not of her village, very dearly. And he loved 
her, too, as dearly as she loved him, and he de- 
manded her in marriage from her parents ; but they 
refused. Why they refused I do not know, but 
probably because they did not consider the young 
man a proper person for their daughter to marry. 
Then he tried to run away with her, and nearly 
succeeded, but they were caught before they got 
clear of the village. 

The young man had to leave the neighbourhood. 
The attempted abduction of a girl is an offence 
severely punishable by law, so he fled ; and in time, 
under pressure from her people, the girl married 
another man ; but she never forgot. She lived with 
her husband quite happily ; he was good to her, as 
most Burmese husbands are, and they got along well 
enough together. But there were no children. 

After some years, four or five, I believe, the 
former lover returned to his village. He thought 
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was about to dwell might be fair and strong, worthy 
of him who took it, worthy of her who gave it. 

In due time the baby was born. But alas and 
alas for all her hopes ! The baby came but for a 
moment, to breathe a few short breaths, to cry, and 
to die ; and a few hours later the woman died also. 
But before she went she told someone all about it, 
all about the dream and the baby, and that she 
was glad to go and follow her lover. She said that 
her baby’s soul was her lover’s soul, and that as 
he could not stay, neither would she ; and with 
these words on her lips she followed him out into 
the void. 

The story was kept a secret until the husband 
died, not long afterwards ; but when I came to the 
village all the people knew it. 

I must confess that this story is to me full of the 
deepest reality, full of pathos. These stories seem 
to me to be the unconscious protestation of humanity 
against the dogmas of religion and of the learned. 
However it may be stated that love is but one of 
the bodily passions that dies with it, however, even 
in the very stories themselves, this explanation is 
used to clear certain difficulties, however opposed 
eternal love may be to one of the central doctrines 
of Buddhism, it seems to me that the very essence 
of this story is the belief that love does not die with 
the body, that it lives for ever and ever, through 
incarnation after incarnation. These stories are the 
very cry of the agony of humanity. 

‘ Love is strong as death ; many waters cannot 
quench love ' ; ay, and love is stronger than death. 
Not any dogmas of any religion, not any philosophy, 

X 2 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THIS FOREST OF TIME 


‘ The gale of that forest was Death.’ 

I 

There wa.s a great forest. It was full of giant trees 
that grew so high and were so thick overhead that 
the sunshine could not get down below. And there 
were huge creepers that ran from tree to tree 
climbing, there, and throwing down great loops of 
rope. Under the trees, growing along the ground, 
were smaller creepers full of thorns, that tore the 
wayfarer and barred his progress. The forest, too, 
was full of snakes that crept along the ground, so 
like in their gray and yellow skins to the earth they 
travelled on that the traveller trod upon them un- 
awares and was bitten ; and some so beautiful with 
coral red and golden bars that men would pick 
them up as some dainty jewel till the snake turned 
upon them. 

Here and there in this forest were little glades 
wherein there were flowers. Beautiful flowers they 
were, w;ith deep white cups and broad glossy leaves 
hiding the purple fruit ; and some had scarlet 
blossoms that nodded to and fro like drowsy men, 
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Many of these when they first came loved the 
wood. The glades, they said, were very beautiful, 
the flowers very sweet. And so they wandered 
down the broad roads into the glades, and tried to 
lie upon the moss and love the flowers ; but Time 
would not let them. Just for a few moments they 
could have peace, and then they must on and on. 
But they did not care. ‘The forest is full of 
glades,’ they said ; ‘ if we cannot live in one, we 
can find another.’ And so they went on finding 
others and others, and each one pleased them less. 

Some few there were who did not go to the 
glades at all. ‘ They are very beautiful,’ they said. 
‘ but these roads that pass through them, whither 
do they lead ? Round and round and round again. 
There is no peace there. Time rules in those 
glades. Time with his whip and goad, and there is 
no peace. What we want is rest. And those 
lights,’ they said, ‘ they are wandering lights, like 
the summer lightning far down in the South, 
moving hither and thither. We care not for such 
lights. Our light is firm and clear. What we 
desire is peace ; we do not care to wander for ever 
round this forest, to sec for ever those shifting 
lights.’ 

And so they would not go down the winding 
roads, but essayed the path upon the cliffs. ‘It is 
narrow,’ they said, ‘it has no flowers, it is full of 
rocks, but it is straight. It will lead us somewhere, 
not round and round and round again — it will take 
us somewhere. And there is a light,’ they said, 
‘before us, the light of a star. It is very small now, 
but it is always steady ; it never flickers or wanes. 
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If \vc could gather the flowers and find no thorns, 
we should not care for them. The more the thorns, 
the more valu.able the blossoms.’ 

So they said, and they gathered the blossoms, 
and they faded, lint the thorns did not fade ; they 
were ever there. The more blossoms a man had 
gathered, the more thorns he had to wear, and 
Time was ever bchitid him. They wanted to rest 
in the glades, but Time willed it ever they must go 
forward ; no going back, no rest, ever and ever on. 
So they grew very weary. 

‘ These flowers,’ they said at last, * arc always the 
same. We arc tired of them ; their smell is heavy ; 
they arc dead. This forest is full of thorns only. 
How shall we escape from it? Ever as we go 
round and round we hate the flowers more, we feel 
the thorns more acutely. We must escape ! We 
are sick of Time and his whip, our feet arc very, 
very weary, our eyes are dazzled and dim. We, 
too, would seek the Peace. We laughed at those 
before who went along the rocky path ; we did not 
want peace ; but now it seems to us the most 
beautiful thing in the world. Will Time never 
cease to drive us on and on ? Will these lights 
never cease to flash to and fro ? ’ 

And so each man at last turns to the straight 
road. He will find out. Every man will find out 
at last that the forest is hateful, that the flowers 
are deadly, that the thorns are terrible ; every man 
will learn to fear Time. 

And then, when the longing for peace has come, 
he will go to the straight way and find it ; no man 
will remain in the forest for ever. He will learn. 
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